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The State of the Union 


GRAVE PROBLEMS FACE 80rH CONGRESS 


By HARRY S. TRUMAN, President of the United States 
Delivered to Congress, Washington, D. C., January 6, 1947 


R. PRESIDENT, Mr. Speaker, Members of the 
Congress of the United States: It looks like a good 
many of you have moved over to the left since I 
was here last. I come before you today to report on the 
state of the Union and, in the words of the Constitution, to 
recommend such measures as I judge necessary and expedient. 

[ come, also, to welcome you as you take up your duties 
and to discuss with you the manner in which you and I 
should fulfill our obligations to the American people during 
the next two years. 

The power to mold the future of this nation lies in our 
hands—yours and mine, and they are joined together by the 
Constitution. 

If in this year and in the next we can find the right course 
to take as each issue arises and if, in spite of all difficulties, 
we have the courage and the resolution to take that course, 
then we shall achieve a state of well-being for our people 
without precedent in history. And if we continue to work 
with the other nations of the world earnestly, patiently and 
wisely, we can—granting a will for peace on the part of our 
neighbors—make a lasting peace for the world. 

But if we are to realize these ends, the Congress and the 
President, during the next two years, must work together. 
It is not unusual in our history that the majority of the Con- 
gress represents a party in opposition to the President’s party. 

1 am the twentieth President of the United States who, 
at some time during his term of office, has found his own 
party to be in the minority in one or both houses of the 
Congress. The first one was George Washington, Wilson 
was number eighteen and Hoover was number nineteen. 

I realize that on some matters the Congress and the 
President may have honest differences of opinion. Partisan 
differences, however, did not cause material disagreements as 
to the conduct of the war. Nor, in the conduct of our in- 
ternational relations, during and since the war, have such 
partisan differences been material. 


On some domestic issues we may, and probably shall, dis- 
agree. That in itself is not to be feared. It is inherent in 
our form of government. But there are ways of disagreeing; 
men who differ can still work together sincerely for the com- 
mon good. We shall be risking the nation’s safety and de- 
stroying our opportunities for progress if we do not settle 
any disagreements in this spirit, without thought of partisan 
advantage. 


THE GENERAL Domestic EcONOMY 


As the year 1947 begins, the state of our national econ- 
omy presents great opportunities for all. We have virtually 
full employment. Our national production of goods and 
services is 50 per cent higher than in any year prior to the 
war emergency. The national income in 1946 was higher 
than in any peacetime year. Our food production is greater 
than it has ever been. During the last five years, our produc- 
tive facilities have been expanded in almost every field. The 
American standard of living is higher now than ever before, 
and when the housing shortage can be overcome it will be 
even higher. 

During the past few months we have removed at a rapid 
rate the emergency controls that the Federal Government had 
to exercise during the war. The remaining controls will be 
retained only as long as they are needed to protect the pub- 
lic. Private enterprise must be given the greatest possible 
freedom to continue the expansion of our economy. 

In my proclamation of Dec. 31, 1946, I announced the 
termination of hostilities. This automatically ended certain 
temporary legislation and certain executive powers. 

Two groups of temporary laws still remain: The first 
are those which by Congressional mandate are to last during 
the “emergency”; the second are those which are to continue 
until the “termination of the war.” 

I shall submit to the Congress recommendations for the 
repeal of certain of the statutes which by their terms con- 
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I shall at the 


tinue for the duration of the “emergency.” 
same time recommend that others within this classification 
be extended until the state of war has been ended by treaty 


or by legislative action. As to those statutes which continue 
until the state of war has been terminated, I urge that the 
Congress promptly consider each statute individually, and 
repeal such emergency legislation where it is advisable. 

Now that nearly all war-time controls have been removed, 
the operation of our industrial system depends to a greater 
extent on the decisions of businessmen, farmers and workers. 
These decisions must be wisely made with genuine concern 
for the public welfare. The welfare of businessmen, farmers 
and workers depends upon the economic well-being of those 
who buy their products. 

An important present source of danger to our economy is 
the possibility that prices might be raised to such an extent 
that the consuming public could not purchase the tremendous 
volume of goods and services which will be produced during 
1947. 

We all know that recent price increases have denied to 
many of our workers much of the value of recent wage 
increases. Farmers have found that a large part of their 
increased income has been absorbed by increased prices. 
While some of our people have received raises in income 
which exceed price increases, the great majority have not. 
Those persons who live on modest fixed incomes—retired 
persons living on pensions, for example—and workers whose 
incomes are relatively inflexible—such as teachers and other 
civil servants—have suffered hardship. 


EQUITABLE PRICE STRUCTURE 


In the effort to bring about a sound and equitable price 
structure each group of our population has its own responsi- 
bilities. 

It is up to industry not only to hold the line on existing 
prices, but to make reduction whenever profits justify such 
action. 

It is up to labor to refrain from pressing for unjustified 
wage increases that will force increases in the price level. 

And it is up to Government to do everything in its power 
to encourage high-volume production, for that is what makes 
possible good wages, low prices and reasonable profits. 

In a few days there will be submitted to the Congress the 
economic report of the President, and also the budget mes- 
sage. Those messages will contain many recommendations. 
Today I shall outline five major economic policies which I 
believe the government should pursue during 1947. These 
policies are designed to meet our immediate needs and, at the 
same time, to provide for the long-range welfare of our free 
enterprise system: 

First, the promotion of greater harmony between labor 
and management. 

Second, restriction of monopoly and unfair business prac- 
tices; assistance to small business, and the promotion of a 
free competitive system of private enterprise. 

Third, continuation of an aggressive program of home 
construction. 

Fourth, the balancing of the budget in the next fiscal year, 
and the achieving of a substantial surplus to be applied to the 
reduction of the public debt. 

Fifth, protection of a fair level of return to farmers in 
post-war agriculture. 


LABOR AND MANAGEMENT 


The year just past, like the year after the first World 
War, was marred by labor-management strife. 

Despite this outbreak of economic warfare in 1946, we 
are today producing goods and services in record volume. 


_entitled to perform a particular task. 








Nevertheless, it is essential to improve the methods for reach- 
ing agreement between labor and management and to reduce 
the number of strikes and lockouts. 

We must not, however, adopt punitive legislation. We 
must not, in order to punish a few labor leaders, pass vin- 
dictive laws which will restrict the proper rights of the rank 
and file of labor. We must not, under the stress of emotion, 
endanger our American freedoms by taking ill-considered 
action which will lead to results not anticipated or desired. 

We must remember, in reviewing the record of disputes 
in 1946, that management shares with labor the responsi- 
bility for failure to reach agreements which would have 
averted strikes. For that reason, we must realize that indus- 
trial peace cannot be achieved merely by laws directed against 
labor unions. 

During the last decade and a half, we have established a 
national labor policy in this country based upon free collec- 
tive bargaining as the process for determining wages and 
working conditions. 

This is still the national policy; and it should continue to 
be the national policy. But as yet, not all of us have learned 
what it means to bargain freely and fairly. Nor have all 
of us learned to carry the mutual responsibilties that ac- 
company the right to bargain. There have been abuses and 
harmful practices which limit the effectiveness of our system 
of collective bargaining. Furthermore, we have lacked suf- 
ficient governmental machinery to aid labor and manage- 
ment in resolving their differences. 

Certain labor-management problems need attention at 
once and certain others, by reason of their complexity, need 
exhaustive investigation and study. 

We should enact legislation to correct certain abuses and 
to provide additional governmental assistance in bargaining. 
But we should also concern ourselves with the basic causes 
of labor-management difficulties. 

In the light of these considerations, | propose to you and 
urge your cooperation in effecting the following four-point 
program to reduce industrial strife: 

Point No. | is the early enactment of legislation to prevent 
certain unjustifiable practices. 

First under this point are jurisdictional strikes. In such 
strikes the public and the employer are innocent bystanders 
who are injured by a collision between rival unions. ‘This 
type of dispute hurts production, industry, and the public— 
and labor itself. I consider jurisdictional strikes indefensible. 

The National Labor Relations Act provides procedures 
for determining which union represents the employes of a 
particular employer. In some jurisdictional disputes, how- 
ever, minority unions strike to compel employers to deal 
with them, despite a legal duty to bargain with the majority 
union. Strikes to compel an employer to violate the law are 
inexcusable. Legislation to prevent such strikes is clearly 
desirable. 

Another form of inter-union disagreement is the jurisdic- 
tional strike involving the question of which labor union is 
When rival unions 
are unable to settle such disputes themselves, provision must 
be made for peaceful and binding determination of the issues. 

A second unjustifiable practice is the secondary boycott, 
when used to further jurisdictional disputes or to compel 
employers to violate the National Labor Relations Act. 

Not all secondary boycotts are unjustified. We must 
judge them on the basis of their objectives. For example, 
boycotts intended to protect wage rates and working condi- 
tions should be distinguished from those in furtherance of 
jurisdictional disputes. The structure of industry sometimes 
requires unions as a matter of self-preservation to extend the 
conflict beyond a particular employer. 
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There should be no blanket prohibition against boycotts. 
The appropriate goal is legislation which prohibits secondary 
boycotts in pursuance of unjustifiable objectives, but does not 
impair the union’s right to preserve its own existence and the 
gains made in genuine collective bargaining. 

A third practice that should be corrected is the use of 
economic force, by either labor or management, to decide 
issues arising out of the interpretation of existing contracts. 

Collective bargaining agreements, like other contracts, 
should be faithfully adhered to by both parties. In the most 
enlightened union-management relationships, disputes over 
the interpretation of contract terms are settled peaceably by 
negotiation and arbitration. Legislation should be enacted 
to provide machinery whereby unsettled disputes concerning 
the interpretation of an existing agreement may be referred 
by either party to final and binding arbitration. 

Point No. 2 is the extension of the facilities within the 
Department of Labor for assisting collective bargaining. 

One of our difficulties in avoiding labor strife arises from 
a lack of order in the collective bargaining process. The 
parties often do not have a clear understanding of their 
responsibility for settling disputes through their own negotia- 
tions. We constantly see instances where labor or manage- 
ment resorts to economic force without exhausting the pos- 
sibilities for agreement through the bargaining process. 

Neither the parties nor the Government have a definite 
vardstick for determining when and how Government as- 
sistance should be invoked. “There is need for integrated 
governmental machinery to provide the succeesive steps of 
mediation, voluntary arbitration and—ultimately in appro- 
priate cases—ascertainment of the facts of the dispute and 
the reporting of the facts to the public. Such machinery 
would facilitate and expedite the settlement of disputes. 

Point No. 3 is the broadening of our program and 
social legislation to alleviate the causes of workers’ insecurity. 

On June 11, 1946, in my message vetoing the Case Bill, 
I made a comprehensive statement of my views concerning 
labor-management relations. I said then, and I repeat now, 
that the solution of labor-management difficulties is to be 
found not only in legislation dealing directly with labor 
relations, but also in a program designed to remove the 
causes of insecurity felt by many workers in our industrial 
society. In this connection, for example, the Congress 
should consider the extension and broadening of our Social 
Security System, better housing, a comprehensive national 
health program and provision for a fair minimum wage. 

Point No. 4 is the appointment of a temporary joint 
commission to inquire into the entire field of labor-manage- 
ment relations. I recommend that the Congress provide for 
the appointment of a temporary joint commission to under- 
take this broad study. 

The President, the Congress, and management and labor 
have a continuing responsibility to cooperate in seeking and 
finding the solution of these problems. I therefore recom- 
mend that the commission be composed as follows: Twelve 
to be chosen by the Congress from the members of both 
parties in the House and the Senate, and eight representing 
the public, management and labor, to be appointed by the 
President. 

The commission should be charged with investigating and 
making recommendations upon certain major subjects, 
among others: 

First, the special and unique problem of nation-wide 
strikes in vital industries affecting the public interest. In 
particular, the commission should examine into the question 
of how to settle or prevent such strikes without endangering 
our general democratic freedoms. 

Upon a proper solution of this problem may depend the 


whole industrial future of the United States. The paralyz- 
ing effects of a nation-wide strike in such industries as trans- 
portation, coal, oil, steel or communications can result in 
national disaster. We have been able to avoid such disaster, 
in recent years, only by the use of extraordinary war powers. 
All those powers will soon be gone. In their place there 
must be created an adequate system and effective machinery 
in these vital fields. 

This problem will require careful study and a bold ap- 
proach, but an approach, consistent with the preservation 
of the rights of our people. The need is pressing. The 
commission should give this its earnest attention. 

Second, the best methods and procedures for carrying out 
the collective-bargaining process. “This should include the 
responsibilities of labor and management to negotiate freely 
and fairly with each other and to refrain from strikes or 
lockouts until all possibilities of negotiation have been ex- 
hausted. 

Third, the underlying causes of labor-management disp- 
utes. Some of the subjects presented here for investigation 
involve long-range study. Others can be considered imme- 
diately by the commission and its recommendations can be 
submitted to the Congress in the near future. 

I recommend that this commission make its first report, in- 


cluding specific legislative recommendations, not later than 
March 15, 1947. 


REsTRICTION OF MONOPOLY AND PROMOTION OF 
PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


The second major policy I desire to lay before you has to 
do with the growing concentration of economic power and 
the threat to free competitive private enterprise. In 1941 
the temporary National Economy Committee completed a 
comprehensive investigation into the workings of the national 
economy. “The committee’s study showed that, despite half 
a century of anti-trust law enforcement, one of the gravest 
threats to our welfare lay in the increasing concentration of 
power in the hands of a small number of giant organizations. 

During the war, this long-standing tendency toward eco- 
nomic concentration was accelerated. As a consequence, we 
now find that to a greater extent than ever before, whole 
industries are dominated by one or a few large organizations 
which can restrict production in the interest of higher profits 
and thus reduce employment and purchasing power. 

In an effort to assure full opportunity and free competi- 
tion to business we will vigorously enforce the anti-trust 
laws. There is much the Congress can do to cooperate and 
assist in this program. 

To strengthen and enforce the laws that regulate business 
practices is not enough. Enforcement must be supplemented 
by positive measures of aid to new enterprises. Government 
assistance, research programs and credit powers should be 
designed and used to promote the growth of new firms and 
industries. Assistance to small business is particularly im- 
portant at this time when thousands of veterans who are 
potential business and industrial leaders are beginning their 
careers. 

We should also give special attention to the decentraliza- 
tion of industry and the development of areas that are now 
under-industrialized. 


HousING 


The third major policy is also of great importance to the 
national economy—an aggressive program to encourage home 
construction. The first Federal program to relieve the vet- 
erans’ housing shortage was announced in February, 1946. 
In 1946 one million family housing units have been put un- 
der construction and more than 665,000 units have already 
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been completed. The rate of expansion in construction has 
broken all records. 

In the coming year the number of dwelling units built 
will approach, if not surpass, the top construction year of 
1926. The primary responsibility to deliver housing at 
reasonable prices that veterans can afford rests with private 
industry and with labor. The Government will continue to 
expedite the flow of key building materials, to limit non- 
residential construction, and to give financial support where 
it will do the most good. Measures to stimulate rental 
housing and new types of housing construction will receive 
special emphasis. 

To reach our long-range goal of adequate housing for all 
our people, comprehensive housing legislation is urgently 
required, similar to the non-partisan bill passed by the Sen- 
ate last year. At a minimum, such legislation should open 
the way for rebuilding the blighted areas of our cities and 
should establish positive incentives for the investment of bil- 
lions of dollars of private capital in large-scale rental housing 
projects. It should provide for the improvement of housing 
in rural areas and for the construction, over a four-year 
period, of half a million units of public low-rental hous- 
ing. It should authorize a single peacetime Federal housing 
agency to assure efficient use of our resources on the vast 
housing front. 


FiscAL AFFAIRS 


The fourth major policy has to do with balancing the 
budget. In a prosperous period such as the present one, the 
budget of the Federal Government should be balanced. Pru- 
dent management of public finance requires that we begin 
the process of reducing the public debt. The budget which 
I shall submit to you this week has a small margin of surplus. 
In the budget message, I am making recommendations which, 
if accepted, will result in a substantially larger surplus which 
should be applied to debt retirement. One of these recom- 
mendations is that the Congress take early action to continue 
throughout the next fiscal year the war excise tax rate which, 
under the present law, will expire on June 30, 1947. 

Expenditures relating to the war are still high. Consider- 
able sums are required to alleviate world famine and suffer- 
ing. Aid to veterans will continue at peak level. The 
world situation is such that large military expenditures are 
required. Interest on the public debt and certain other costs 
are irreducible. For these reasons I have had to practice 
stringent economy in preparing the budget, and I hope that 
the Congress will cooperate in this program of economy. 


AGRICULTURE 


The fifth major policy has to do with the welfare of our 
farm population. 

Production of food reached record heights in 1946. Much 
of our tremendous grain crop can readily be sold abroad and 
thus will become no threat to our domestic markets. But in 
the next few years American agriculture can face the same 
dangers it did after World War I. In the early Twenties 
the nation failed to maintain outlets for the new productive 
capacity of our agricultural plant. It failed to provide 
means to protect the farmer while he adjusted his acreage 
to peacetime demands. 

The result we all remember too well. Farm production 
stayed up while demand and prices fell, in contrast with in- 
dustry, where prices stayed up and output declined. Farm 
surpluses piled up and disaster followed. 

We must make sure of meeting the problems which we 
failed to meet after the first World War. Present laws give 
considerable stability to farm prices for 1947 and 1948, and 


these two years must be utilized to maintain and develop 
markets for our great productive power. 

The purpose of these laws was to permit an orderly transi- 
tion from war to peace. The Government plan of support 
prices was not designed to absorb at great cost the unlimited 
surpluses of a highly productive agriculture. We must not 
wait until the guarantees expire to set the stage for perma- 
nent farm welfare. The farmer is entitled to a fair income. 

Ways can be found to utilize his new skills and better 
practices, to expand his markets at home and abroad and to 
carry out the objectives of a balanced pattern of peacetime 
production without either undue sacrifice by farm people or 
undue expense to the government. 


HEALTH AND GENERAL WELFARE 


Of all our national resources none is of more basic value 
than the health of our people. Over a year ago I presented 
to the Congress my views on a national health program. 
The Congress acted on several of the recommendations in 
this program—mental health, the health of mothers and 
children, and hospital construction. 

I urge this Congress to complete the work begun last 
year and to enact the most important recommendation of the 
program—to provide adequate medical care to all who 
need it, not as charity but on the basis of payments made by 
the beneficiaries of the program. 

One administrative change would help greatly to further 
our national program in the fields of health, education and 
welfare. I again recommend the establishment of a well- 
integrated Department of Welfare. 


VETERANS 


Fourteen million World War II servicemen have re- 
turned to civil life. The great majority have found their 
places as citizens of their communities and their nation. 
It is a tribute to the fiber of our servicemen and to the 
flexibility of our economy that these adjustments have been 
made so rapidly and so successfully. 

More than 2,000,000 of these veterans are attending 
schools or acquiring job skills through the financial assistance 
of the Federal Government. Thousands of sick and wounded 
veterans are daily receiving the best of medical and hospital 
care. Half a million have obtained loans, with Government 
guarantees, to purchase homes or farms or to embark upon 
new businesses. Compensation is being paid in almost.2,000,- 
000 cases of disabilities or death. More than 3,000,000 are 
continuing to maintain their low-cost national service life 
insurance policies. Almost 7,000,000 veterans have been 
aided by unemployment and self-employment allowances. 

Exclusive of mustering-out payments and terminal leave 
pay, the program for veterans of all wars is costing over 
$7,000,000,000 a year—one-fifth of our total Federal budget. 
This is the most far-reaching and complete veterans’ pro- 
gram ever conceived by any nation. 

Except for minor adjustments, I believe that our program 
of benefits for veterans is now complete. In the long run, 
the success of the program will not be measured by the 
number of veterans receiving financial aid or by the number 
of dollars we spend. History will judge us not by the money 
we spend, but by the further contribution we enable our 
veterans to make to their country. In considering any addi- 
tional legislation, that must be our criterion. 


Civit RicHtTs 


We have recently witnessed in this country numerous at- 
tacks upon the constitutional rights of individual citizens 
as a result of racial and religious bigotry. Substantial seg- 
ments of our people have been prevented from exercising 
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fully their right to participate in the election of public 
officials, both locally and nationally. Freedom to engage in 
lawful callings has been denied 

The will to fight these crimes should be in the hearts of 
every one of us. 

For the Federal Government that fight is now being 
carried on by the Department of Justice to the full extent 
of the powers that have been conferred upon it. While the 
Constitution withholds from the Federal Government the 
major task of preserving peace in the several States, I am 
now convinced that present legislation reaches the limit of 
Federal power to protect the civil rights of its citizens. 

I have, therefore, by Executive Order, established the 
President’s committee on civil rights to study and report on 
the whole problem of Federally secured civil rights, with a 
view to making recommendations to the Congress. 


NATURAL RESOURCES 


In our responsibility to promote the general welfare of 
the people, we have always to consider the natural resources 
of our country. They are the foundation of our life. In 
the development of the great river systems of America there 
is the major opportunity of our generation to contribute to 
the increase of the national wealth. This program is already 
well along; it should be pushed with full vigor. 

1 must advise the Congress that we are rapidly becoming 
a ‘“have-not” nation as to many of our materials. The eco- 
nomic progress and the security of our country depend upon 
an expanding return of mineral discovery and upon improved 
methods of recovery. The Federal Government must do its 
part to meet this need. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Progress in reaching our domestic goals is closely related 
to our conduct of foreign affairs. All that I have said about 
maintaining a sound and prosperous economy and improving 
the welfare of our people has greater meaning because of 
the world leadership of the United States. What we do, 
or fail to do at home, affects not only ourselves but millions 
throughout the world. 

If we are to fulfill our responsibilities to ourselves and to 
other peoples, we must make sure that the United States is 
sound economically, socially and politically. Only then will 
we be able to help bring about the elements of peace in other 
countries—political stability, economic advancement and 
social progress. 

Peace treaties for Italy, Bulgaria, Rumania and Hungary 
have finally been prepared. Following the signing of these 
treaties next month in. Paris, they will be submitted to the 
Senate for ratification. This Government does not regard 
the treaties as completely satisfactory. Whatever their de- 
fects, however, I am convinced that they are as good as we 
can hope to obtain by agreement among the principal war- 
time Allies. Further dispute and delay would gravely jeop- 
ardize political stability in the countries concerned for 
many years. 

During the long months of debate on these treaties, we 
have made it clear to all nations that the United States will 
not cofisent to settlements at the expense of principles we 
regard as vital to a just and enduring peace. We have made 
it equally clear that we will not retreat to isolationism. Our 
policies will be the same during the forthcoming negotia- 
tions in Moscow on the German and Austrian treaties, and 
during future conferences on the Japanese treaty. 

The delay in arriving at the first peace settlements is due 
partly to the difficulty of reaching agreement with the Soviet 
Union on the terms of settlement. Whatever differences 
there may have been between us and the Soviet Union, how- 





ever, should not be allowed to obscure the fact that the 
basic interests of both nations lie in the early making of 
a peace under which the peoples of all countries may return, 
as free men and women, to the essential tasks of production 
and reconstruction. “ae major concern of each of us should 
be the promotion of collective security, not the advancement 
of individual security. 

Our policy toward the Soviet Union is guided by the 
same principles which determine our policies toward all 
nations. We seek only to uphold the principles of inter- 
national justice which have been embodied in the Charter of 
the United Nations. 

We must now get on with the peace settlements. The 
occupying powers should recognize the independence of 
Austria and withdraw their troops. The Germans and the 
Japanese cannot be left in doubt and fear as to their future; 
they must know their national boundaries, their resources, 
and what reparations they must pay. Without trying to 
manage their internal affairs, we can insure that those coun- 
tries do not rearm. 


INTERNATIONAL RELIEF AND DISPLACED PERSONS 


The United States can be proud of its share in caring for 
peoples reduced to want by the ravages of war, and in aiding 
nations to restore their national autonomy. We have shipped 
more supplies to the hungry peoples of the world since the 
end of the war than all other countries combined. 

However, insofar as admitting displaced persons is con- 
cerned, I do not think that the United States has done its 
part. Only about 5,000 of them have entered this country 
since May, 1946. The fact is that the executive agencies are 
now doing all that is reasonably possible under limitations 
of the existing law and established quota. And definite as- 
sistance in the form of new legislation is needed. I urge the 
Congress to turn its attention to this world problem in an 
effort to find ways whereby we can fulfill our responsibilities 
to these thousands of homeless and suffering refugees of all 
faiths. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE 


World Economic cooperation is essential to world politi- 
cal cooperation. We have made a good start on economic 
cooperation through the International Bank, the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund and the Export-Import Bank. We 
must now take other steps for the reconstruction of world 
trade and we should continue to strive for an international 
trade system as free from obstructions as possible. 


Atomic ENERGY 


The United States has taken the lead in the endeavor to 
put atomic energy under effective international control. We 
seek no monopoly for ourselves or for any group of nations. 
We ask only that there be safeguards sufficient to insure that 
no nation will be able to use this power for military pur- 
poses. So long as all Governments are not agreed on means 
of international control of atomic energy, the shadow of fear 
will obscure the bright prospects for the peaceful use of this 
enormous power. 

In accordance with the Atomic Energy Act of 1946, the 
commission established under that law is assuming full 
jurisdiction over our domestic atomic energy enterprise. The 
program of the commission will, of course, be worked out 
in close collaboration with the military services in conform- 
ity with the wish of the Congress, but it is my fervent hope 
that the military significance of atomic energy will steadily 
decline. 

We look to the commission to foster the development of 
atomic energy for industrial use and scientific and medical 
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research. In the vigorous and effective development of peace- 
ful uses of atomic energy rests our hope that this new force 
may ultimately be turned into a blessing for all nations. 


Mititary Po.icy 


In 1946 the Army and Navy completed the demobiliza- 
tion of their wartime forces. They are now maintaining the 
forces which we need for national defense and to fulfill our 
international obligations. 

We live in a world in which strength on the part of 
peace-loving nations is still the greatest deterrent to aggres- 
sion. World stability can be destroyed when nations with 
great responsibilities neglect to maintain the means of dis- 
charging those responsibilities. 

This is an age when unforeseen attack could come with 
unprecedented speed. We must be strong enough to defeat, 
and thus to forestall, any such attack. In our steady prog- 
ress toward a more rational world order the need for large 
armed forces is progressively declining, but the stabilizing 
force of American military strength must not be weakened 
until our hopes are fully realized. When a system of collec- 
tive security under the United Nations has been established 
we shall be willing to lead in collective disarmament, but, 
until such a system becomes a reality, we must not again 
allow ourselves to become weak and invite attack. 

' For these reasons we need well-equipped, well-trained 
armed forces and we must be able to mobilize rapidly our 
resources in men and material for our own defense, should 
the need arise. 

The Army will be reduced to 1,070,000 officers and men 
by July 1, 1947. Half of the Army will be used for occu- 
pation duties abroad and most of the remainder will be em- 
ployed at home in the support of these overseas forces. 


The Navy is supporting the occupation troops in Europe 
and in the Far East. Its fundamental mission—to support 
our national interests wherever required—is unchanged. The 
Navy, including the Marine Corps, will average 571,000 
officers and men during the fiscal year 1948. 

We are encountering serious difficulties in maintaining 
our forces at even these reduced levels. Occupation troops 
are barely sufficient to carry out the duties which our foreign 
policy requires. Our forces at home are at a point where 
further reduction is impracticable. We should like an Army 
and a Navy composed entirely of long-term volunteers, but 
in spite of liberal inducements the basic needs of the Army 
are not now being met by voluntary enlistments. 

The War Department has advised me that it is unable 
to make an accurate forecast at the present time as to 
whether it will be possible to maintain the strength of the 





Army by relying exclusively on volunteers. The situation 
will be much clearer in a few weeks when the results of 
the campaign for volunteers are known. 

The War Department will make its recommendation as 
to the need for the extension of Selective Service in sufficient 
time to enable the Congress to take action prior to the ex- 
piration of the present law on March 31. The responsibility 
for maintaining our armed forces at the strength necessary 
for our national safety rests with the Congress. 

The development of a trained citizen reserve is also vital 
to our national security. This can best be accomplished 
through universal training. I have appointed an advisory 
commission on universal training to study the various plans 
for a training program and I expect that the recommenda- 
tions of the commission will be of benefit to the Congress 
and to me in reaching decisions on this problem. 

The cost of the ‘military establishment is substantial. 
There is one certain way by which we can cut costs and at 
the same time enhance our national security. That is by 
the establishment of a single department of national defense. 
I shall communicate with the Congress in the near future 
with reference to the establishment of a single department 
of national defense. 

National security does not consist only of an Army, a 
Navy and an Air Force. It rests on a much broader base. 
It depends on a sound economy of prices and wages, on a 
prosperous agriculture, on satisfied and productive workers, 
on a competitive private enterprise free from monopolistic 
repression, on continued industrial harmony and production, 
on civil liberties and human freedoms—on all the forces 
which create in our men and women a strong moral fiber 
and spiritual stamina. 


But we have a higher duty and a greater responsibility 
than the attainment of our own national security. Our goal 
is collective security for all mankind. 


If we can work in a spirit of understanding and mutual 
respect we can fulfill this solemn obligation which rests upon 
us. 

The spirit of the American people can set the course of 
world history. If we maintain and strengthen our cherished 
ideals, and if we share our great bounty with war-stricken 
people over the world, then the faith of our citizens in free- 
dom and democracy will spread over the whole earth and 
free men everywhere will share our devotion to these ideals. 

Let us have the will and the patience to do this job to- 
gether. 

May the Lord strengthen us in our faith. May he give 
us wisdom to lead the peoples of the world in His ways 
of peace. 


The Perennial Problem of Mankind 


FREEDOM ESSENTIAL FOR LASTING SECURITY 
By THOMAS E. DEWEY, Governor of New York 


Delivered at Inaugural Ceremonies, Assembly 


ODAY we pledge anew our loyalty to the Constitu- 
tions of our state and nation, and we take up the 
opportunities and burdens of a new term. Your state 
administration has submitted itself to the decision of the 
people, and it has been given a new mandate for good gov- 
ernment. We pledge ourselves anew to maintain and ad- 


vance the dignity of the individual and the right of every 


Chamber, Albany, New York, January 1, 1947 


citizen of our state freely to pursue his own road to happiness 
with the full support of his government in the active preserva- 
tion of his liberties. 

When we met in this chamber four years ago all of the 
institutions we represent were under the heaviest challenge 
of our history. Your new state administration was then dedi- 
cated to the task of turning all of the energies of our people 
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to the winning of the war, and I believe it can be said that 
the people of our state did their full share and more in the 
winning of that mighty struggle. 

But the war is not yet wholly won. The year that now 
lies behind us was not, as we had hoped, the first year of 
peace. We can now only hope that it was the last year of 
war. The destruction and disruptions, the staggering debts 
nd encumbrances, of war have left a leaden load upon our 
opportunities and upon our progress. We still have to 
achieve peace in the world and a healthy, productive, har- 
monious society at home. These are the primary tasks of 
1947 and of the years that follow. 

Within the lifetime of most of us a revolution has oc- 
curred in mankind’s relationship to the world in which we 
live. We ourselves have seen the development of the auto- 
mobile from a novelty to its present status of both luxury 
and necessity. Within our lives have come the invention of 
the airplane and of radio. When we recall how deeply those 
two inventions have come to affect the course of the world, 
we have little cause to doubt that even more extraordinary 
developments will flow from the newest discovery, the secret 
of atomic energy. 

Man has sprung in a few short years from the relative 
simplicity of the horse-and-buggy days to the terrifying reali- 
zation that he is standing in darkness on a narrow ledge, 
holding in his hands the secret of the universe. One false 
step and we may lose not only the secret but the world itself. 
Man has learned how to deal with nearly all nature except 
human nature. He has explored the universe, but he does 
not know himself. We are like children who have come 
into the possession of knowledge without yet having acquired 
understanding. 

Our generation has seen the inventive genius and im- 
agination of men soar like angels, but that same generation 
has also seen two devastating wars, equalling in ferocity 
the darkest chapters of the ancient past. Yet, in the face 
of these grim lessons we have seen the leading statesmen of 
the nations laboring under the greatest of difficulties even 
to establish the beginning of an enduring peace. 

With virtually all men and women everywhere agreed 
upon the great objective, it has seemed at times as though 
we could barely agree upon the order in which we should 
parade our disagreements. 

There is frustration among men almost everywhere. In 
Europe and Asia we see the spectacle of great nations so 
torn with political and ideological confusion that they can- 
not even establish stable governments, much less achieve 
freedom or the stable economy and peace so greatly needed 
after the war-torn years. 

Here in our own country—so much more fortunate than 
others—we have had present all of the essentials for great 
economic progress, yet we have so bungled our affairs that 
there is actually widespread apprehension on every hand of 
a possible depression. Think of it. With 140,000,000 people 
eager for new cars, new homes and a multitude of goods 
of all kinds, with vast accumulated savings available to 
finance both production and consumption, with the greatest 
productive plant and the most highly skilled workers in the 
world—with every requirement for a better, richer, happier 
lite, we have been stumbling along, encumbered by industrial 
conflict, governmental ineptitude and general foolishness. 
‘Today the whole world waits with bated breath to see 
whether America will stop its internal quarreling and get to 
work or will lead the retreat back to world-wide economic 
stagnation. 

We have, indeed, mighty problems. They are not eco- 
nomic problems in the ordinary sense. They are not political 
problems in the ordinary sense. They are not simple material 





problems. They are human problems. The great challenge 
of our day is the perennial problem of mankind—how to get 
along with each other. 

At this moment the supreme task before all governments 
is to seek to bring about a better understanding and good 
will among ali people and all nations. This is not a task 
to be solved by picus platitudes and exhortations. It calls 
for vigorous, courageous and farseeing measures to cure the 
anxieties and hardships which frustrate men and cloud their 
understanding. We must, for example, search for an answer 
to the conflict between freedom and security which is the 
great dilemma of our modern industrial society. How can 
we achieve security without giving up our essential freedoms? 
That is the riddle of our time. It repeats itself persistently 
throughout the pattern of existence. 

In the grand theater of international relations the ques- 
tion is how can each nation be secure against attack in an 
atomic age without surrendering a vital part of its sover- 
eignty. 

Among individuals the question is how can men and 
women be protected from the economic hazards of unemploy- 
ment and sickness without surrendering to the state control 
over too much of their lives. The people of some nations 
grew tired of the dilemma and delivered their destinies into 
the hands of an all-powerful paternalistic state. They have 
discovered too late that security cannot be bought at the 
sacrifice of freedom. ‘The security of the slave is a cruel 
illusion. For his master, the state, can always destroy him. 

In our own country we have temporized with the di- 
lemma; we have yet to solve it. Our approach to a solution 
has too often been impeded by those of extreme views who 
insist on painting the alternatives in terms of black and white. 
We have had extremists of the right and of the left who 
have insisted that the country must choose between black 
reaction on the one hand and irresponsible radicalism on the 
other. I deny the validity of that bleak choice. Our people 
do not need to give up their essential freedoms in order to 
have security. They do not need to abandon the effort to 
achieve security in order to preserve their freedom. We can 
and must find a way to have both freedom and security. If 
we are to make real progress along that road we must all 
learn to have greater respect for the rights of others. 

The hard core of the problem is a widespread feeling 
among many people today that they are small and helpless 
in the face of all-powerful forces. Ten years of depression, 
followed by five years of war have accentuated that sense of 
helplessness of the individual. 

Government, business, organized labor—every or 
element of our society should exist not to control but solely 
to serve the individual citizen. The industrial machine 
which has made ours the most powerful on earth exists to 
serve him. The idea that man is a slave of the machine 
should come to an end. For in truth the machine is the slave 
of man. 

Perhaps the most important need today is to restore man’s 
faith in his fellow man. The first step is to restore the in- 
dividual’s faith in himself. 

Long ago we established in this country certain rights of 
man, religious and political freedom, free speech and a free 
press. ‘Too often these rights received only lip service from 
those who were powerful enough to ignore them, but little 
by little they have been implemented and extended through 
progressive legislation and enlightened public custom. 

Our freedom is not a static thing, once created and handed 
down to us like a family heirloom. It grows or withers 
day by day depending on how we nurture it. Writing a law 
or enunciating a principle is only a beginning. 
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We in America will never have a chance to decide at one 
stroke whether we are to remain free or surrender to totali- 
tarianism. That choice is being made now, day by day, 
week by week, month by month, in the little decisions we 
make as we go along. By each act and decision we are 
building either for a free society under a stable government 
where our people are protected by a constitution, or we are 
building an increasingly regimented society with an increas- 
ing disregard for constitutional liberty. When we chip away 
at the rights of a minority we chip away at the rights of all 
of us. When we seek to reach an end by limiting the free- 
dom of one group we undermine the freedom of every group. 
And it makes no difference whether that group be religious 
or racial, agricultural or business, factory workers or doctors. 
When, to cure one evil, we establish another, we are bring- 
ing ourselves ever closer to the abyss. 

It is our duty and it must be our high purpose, to make 
sure that in every act we perform, we are building wisely 
and well for the freedom of the individual. Only in that 
way can we achieve security and the preservation of free 
government. 

We have fought two great wars to save freedom for our- 
selves and all the world. Yet we can never rest, however 
great the victory. For freedom, if it is not constantly used, 
withers and dies by imperceptible degrees. Freedom must 
be won and rewon every day. The battle to establish it, to 
extend it and to keep it is a part of our everyday lives. 

Out of the experience of the war and its aftermath we 
have come to a better understanding of the essential truth 


that there is no real choice between freedom and security. 
The truth is that we cannot have lasting security without 
freedom. The one is essential to the other. 

On these principles we have stood these past four years, 
and I take the election to be a mandate to continue on those 
principles and to advance them. 

We shall continue to favor every sound measure which 
advances the well-being of our people as a whole. We shall 
oppose every effort to advance the interests of one section 
of the people at the expense of another, or to limit or destroy 
the freedom of one section for the benefit of others. Business 
has a right to pursue a profit. Labor has the right to bar- 
gain collectively. But neither is entitled to exercise those 
rights at the expense of the economic stability of our society 
or the fundamental freedom of our citizens. It will be our 
constant endeavor to see that the rights of none are imperiled 
by the power of any and to maintain a fair balance between 
the rights of all. 

The bitter lesson of recent years is that no one is wise 
enough to try to control and direct the human relations or 
the business relations of a society so vast as ours and that 
every such attempt can in the final analysis bring only failure, 
hunger and despair. Here in our country a truly free so- 
ciety can continue to be the most productive, happy and 
stable society in the world. It is our solemn duty under God 
to advance that cause by continuing to show that govern- 
ment can have both a head and a heart; that it can be both 
progressive and solvent; that it can serve the people without 
becoming their master. 


“Changes in Wage Trends” 


“WE HAVE BEEN RAISING WAGES AT AN UNUSUAL RATE FOR A LONG PERIOD OF TIME” 
By DR. LEO WOLMAN, Professor of Economics, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Delivered at the Labor Relations Session of the National Association of Manufacturers’ 
51st Annual Congress of American Industry, New York City, December 5, 1946 


OOD peaceful, workable labor relations are not the 
tvpe of thing we get by wishing for them. You 
have got to work for them and you can only achieve 

them by procuring, somehow or other, an understanding of 
the problem and the assumption of responsibility by the 
common run of people throughout the country for the deci- 
sions we make. 

And so | find it very hard to understand from time to 
time, as I read things which every one of us reads, to see 
that there is no concern about what seems to me to be the 
fundamental problem of present labor relations, and that is 
costs. It used to be believed, you know, when we lived in 
a simpler society and in a society in which the thinking was 
simpler anyhow than it is today, that if things got more 
and more costly, if doing business was a more and more 
costly enterprise, there resulted a series of well-defined, clear 
evils which we wanted to avoid. But now, pretty nearly 
every one of us does not seem to be concerned about costs 
at all. They say, what we want is harmony, what we want 
is peace, and nobody worries about costs. 

In my judgment it will prove awfully hard to get harmony 
and peace unless you turn your mind back to a very simple 
kind of thing—though not easy to achieve—namely, a rea- 
sonable cost of doing business. And a reasonable cost of doing 
business is a goal which is everybody’s concern. 

Well then, when we talk about this problem of a reason- 
able cost of doing business, we are talking in reality about 
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the wage problem in its larger aspects, and the problem that 
affects everybody. And we must remember in this connec- 
tion, that the United States, in common with the rest of the 
world,—but we have been in a very favored position because 
of geography and because of our native endowment—that we 
have been through a very unusual situation, and it is very 
hard to draw conclusions from this unusual situation, and 
say, “We are going on from here with much the same kind 
of conditions.” I don’t think that is a safe thing to do 
because a war is unusual, and the immediate aftermath of a 
war is unusual, and tends to mislead people, to lead them 
astray, and make them think that things are better than they 
really are. So there are these elements in the background 
that need to be considered. 

I want to add another element, and that is, people’s think- 
ing about these things. There has been a lot of thinking in 
this country and throughout the world about what an appro- 
priate, proper, tenable, wage policy is and people have got 
themselves all messed up in this. 

We are not immune; I mean America is not immune from 
this messing around that has been done. The outcome of a 
lot of this theorizing has been that it doesn’t really matter 
what you do to wages, that the wage rate ought to be raised 
continuously, and that certainly the worst evil or crime vou 
could commit would be to lower it some time or other or to 
contemplate lowering it. 

Many people now hold that view and they hold it because 
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they think that there is a relation between the rate of wages 
paid when a person is hired for a job, or does a job, and the 
general prosperity of the country, and they have always sim- 
plified this thing to the point where they are ready to say 
that, if you have a high wage rate, you have prosperity; if 
you have a low wage rate, you have depression. They go 
further and say, if you have a high wage rate, and under- 
take for some reason or other to lower it a little bit, you 
will force yourself into depression, or into poor business. 

I am putting it to you in very simple terms, but that is a 
very subtle kind of idea, and underlies a lot of American 
thinking. You see for yourself by examining, weighing this 
simple statement that it would be a very popular idea because 
it is attractive. But because it is a popular and attractive 
idéa, it does not necessarily mean it is correct. We had 
better learn about it because though I am not prophesying— 
{ am looking mainly at history tonight—we may before long 
encounter conditions which make it necessary to deal with 
this set of ideas in a more or less practical manner. 

| think the first thing to do about wages is to take stock 
and see where we stand. I think you will find a lot of sur- 
prising conclusions, because as much as the talk is about 
wayes and, as much information as we have in this coun- 
try—-and we are a country which is simply deluged with 
information, we spend an awful lot, we spend more money 
on information than all the rest of the world put together 
and you never pick up a newspaper that is not full of infor- 
mation—TI am not sure we know the main facts. That may 
be one of the penalties we pay for having thrust upon us 
day in and day out all of this undigested material. 

| know from efforts | make from time to time to find out 
what it is that somebody knows about a relatively simple 
labor fact, that we simply do not know them. So the first 
thing to do is clear the deck so to speak, see how we got to 
the present position in wages, and where we stand. We have 
moved a lot. 

| might start this by a general statement to this effect, 
that we have been raising wages in the United States at an 
unusual rate for a much longer period of time than most 
people imagine. Now, let this sink in on you: We have 
been raising wages in the United States at an unusual rate. 
What that means I will come to later, but that is important 
—not that we have been raising wages, but raising them at 
an unusual rate for a long period of time. 

We didn’t wait until this war to do it. We did it before 
the war and we did it part of the time as a matter of delib- 
erate policy for the purpose of solving economic problems. 
It doesn’t solve them but that is another matter. We have 
been in a high wage movement for a long time, so that we 
are not novices at this and we have a wealth of experience 
if we will only turn to its use, and if we will only pay 
attention to It. 

When you raise wages, you raise a particular kind of 
wage, and you hope that the result of raising that kind of 
wage will be prosperity and stability, and a higher material 
standard of living and all the things people hope for. All 
you legislate, all you arrive at by collective bargaining, is a 
price—that is all—and you arrive at that price and you 
demand that price and you take a position with respect to 
that price, or you put it into a Fair Labor Standards Act, 
because you hope that that price will produce stability, an 
expanding economy, an ever-rising material standard of life. 
But you want to remember, you don’t legislate any of those 
ends: you hope you will achieve them. 

Now, we have been raising the price of labor. I have 
divided for purposes of simplicity, the behavior of wages 
in the United States into several well-defined and interesting 
periods. I would like to put them before you. 


I have taken first the period from 1933 to 1939. That 
is a period of industrial recovery. I do that so that we have 
a kind of foundation from which we can look into the future, 
because you don’t look into the future beginning with an 
abstraction somewhere. We are doing it right in New 
York City, the center of the United States, in a room filled 
with representatives of industry and the press. We are 
doing it from here in their presence and there is no use 
being abstract about this thing, for there are certain concrete 
situations we have got to deal with. 

We had a period of industrial recovery in the United 
States that ran with a brief interruption from 1933 to 1939 
when the World War began. In that period, the money 
wages of American labor increased 50%. Now of course, 
as an American audience listening to this thing, we are 
awfully spoiled, so that 50% looks like small pickings in this 
country, but just put it in its proper perspective: We in- 
creased money earnings 50%. While we were doing that, 
the cost of living increased 10%, so that people profited, so 
far as price was concerned, in that period from 1933 to 1939 
—in the rate of wages paid to manufacturing labor in this 
country (fourteen million people, or whatever the number 
was) and that reflects a more or less general situation. We 
increased the rate of wages 50% and the cost of living in- 
creased only 10%, so that the people that said that you solved 
your economic problem by raising the purchasing power of 
wages did not know these figures, or knowing them, decided 
to disregard them. 

Let me take the next period, which was the period of the 
war, from 1939 to 1946. You all know more about this 
period and have heard a lot about it; and you read a lot 
about it, too. From 1939 to 1946, using the same kind of 
figures, the money rate of wages increased 80%. I could 
give you the exact figures but I have a great array of talent 
here, that will follow me in a minute so I have to cut this 
short. The cost of living increased in that period 40%. 

You know, we are getting worried about the cost of liv- 
ing, but we worry about it, yet nobody takes the responsi- 
bility for it, nobody is responsible for this increase in the 
cost of living. We are just all universally worried about it. 
That's a fine state for an intelligent country to be in. 

Anyhow we increased the money wages during the war 
80% and increased the cost of living 40%. Again we fol- 
lowed with a second period of substantially greater increase 
in money wages than in living costs or than in prices. There- 
fore, there was a substantial increase in the purchasing 
power of money wages. 

I want to make an interpolation here. 
responsible for these figures. I did not invent them. I take 
figures from official sources. They are pretty good figures. 
I could quarrel with them if I wanted to, but I have never 
yet seen any figures that somebody could not quarrel with. 
People who quarreled with them a year ago, take them as 
the gospel truth today, because they have changed their minds 
about what they want. 

Let’s take another period, September 1945. to 1946, one 
year and a critical year: the first post-war year. In this 
year we converted ourselves from a war economy into a so- 
called peace economy; at least that is what we thought it 
was. We will rededicate it shortly. 

I want to call your attention to things that have been said 
about this year. The Secretary of Labor, who has at his 
disposal a great statistical agency, made a speech a while 
ago (I quote from memory), in which he said that the 
eighteen-cent increase really did not apply generally, be- 
cause according to the Bureau of Labor statistics, people 
only got about eleven cents on the average. Well, that is 
a foolish statement for a Secretary of Labor to make. It 
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would not be a foolish statement for a Secretary of Labor 
to make, if he did not have a big statistical agency at his 
disposal, but having a big statistical agency, at his disposal, 
it was a very foolish statement to make. If he had gone to 
his statistical agency he would have got the figures which 
he used to the CIO convention and which I will now have 
the privilege of imparting to an employers’ organization 
which perhaps ought not to see the figures before they are 
shown to a labor organization. 

Anyhow, in this year, September 1945 to September 1946 
—again quoting from the United States Department of 
Labor—the money wages went up 20%. The figures are 
interesting: 94¢ to $1.12, $1.11, $1.13—there is no use in 
worrying about a cent or two. The cost of living in that 
period went up 13%. 

Here you have three very important periods, a pre-war 
period which was our period of experimentation when we 
were solving the economic problems of the United States, 
and when we were left with the highest unemployment rate 
that the United States ever had in periods of industrial 
recovery. 

From 1933 to 1939 the increase in money wages was five 
times the rate of increase in the cost of living. In the war 
period—a lengthy period from 1939 to 1946—the increase in 
money wages was twice the increase in cost of living. Then 
we narrow it to the last period of one year, September ’45 
to 46, there was a 20% increase as against the 13% increase. 

A lot depends on what period you use. I have with me 
a report of the American Federation of Labor statistical 
organization which gets out a monthly bulletin with a chart 
in it in which they compare productivity, the efficiency of 
labor, with the money rate of wages from March to July 
1946. I haven’t the slightest idea why they chose those 
months. You can choose any months you like. But the 
periods I have chosen have reason behind them; these are 
reasonable years. They are prewar years, war years and the 
first post-war year. 

One more figure and it is a figure of profound importance, 
if you want to understand this thing, and we do want to 
understand it. If we do not understand it, we are going to 
commit ourselves to lots-of trouble. Let’s take a look at 
this final figure. I take the peak of the last big burst of 
prosperity, or inflation, or whatever you want to call it— 
boom—in the U. S., which was reached so far as manufac- 
turing wages are concerned in September 1929. That is a 
long time ago from one point of view, but not so long from 
another. Seventeen years is not a long time in American 
history. September 1929 was a peak. I compare Septem- 
ber 1929 to the latest date for which we have comparable 
figures—September 1946. 

This was a prosperous country in 1929. Of course, things 
were going on that did us in later, but who knows whether 
they don’t go on again somehow or other even with the best 
of intentions, but I don’t want to worry you. This is a 
cheerful audience. 

The fact is that at that time there traveled to this country 
people from all over the world in the 1920’s and wrote books 
about the prosperity of this country that got into common 
circulation during that period, and they explained why we 
were prosperous. Do you know what the average rate of 
wages of a factory worker was in 1929? Something like 
fifty-six cents an hour. It shows you how you change your 
sights without quite knowing what you are doing. 

Now, from that peak of prosperity in September 1929 
to September 1946, the money rate of wages of a factory 
worker increased 107%. That is, it a little more than 


doubled. The cost of living in that period increased 18%. 
That is, from September 1929 to August or September 1946, 
18%. 





There is an increase in purchasing power of the price of 
labor, that you cannot match anywhere in any history or in 
any part of the world for so short a period of time, and that 
is the record. 

Let me add a couple of other items to the background. 
Ycu get a background like that, and you might as well make 
up your mind if you are practical people—and this room is 
full of practical people that know all about this—you don’t 
do a thing like that without pushing up your cost. I wish 
I had the time to say why I thought so, but I haven't and 
I make the assertion that you don’t do it without pushing 
up cost. In addition, we have added a variety of taxes on 
payrolls of which we have seen only the beginning. 

Let me cite one case. Nobody knows what the Crosser 
Act is unless he happens to be in the railroad industry. It 
is a railroad social insurance bill, which was passed by an 
overwhelming majority of Congress, most of whom did not 
understand what they were voting for, and if they did, 
should not have voted for it. It imposed upon the railroad 
industry a tax for certain forms of social security which an 
unbiased actuary estimates will cost from 20 to 21% percent 
of the payroll. 

Now, there is a policy—to pick an industry that every- 
body knows, cannot afford it—and to put an additional tax 
above its wages of 20 to 21% per cent on the payroll. We 
might well talk of these things frankly because there is no 
use keeping them under cover. There are other charges, 
also, of which taxes on payrolls for welfare and social insur- 
ance purposes are one example. 


Another is a new idea we invented in the war when we 
were prosperous. When you say you are prosperous in a 
war, you mean a simple thing: you mean the government 
prints money and pays for it. And that is a kind of pros- 
perity that doesn’t last. Anyhow it never has lasted, and 
if you look at the logic of it, you won’t expect it to last. 
We invented during the war, in the goodness of our hearts, 
a thing called “fringe” items, that can add up to a lot of 
money. 

Somebody is going to talk about one of these fringe items, 
which just occurred to people they'd have to pay for, Portal- 


to-Portal. Then we added a third item, indirect cost, and 
that is a very interesting item. I wish I had time to talk 
about it. Indirect cost is a very simple kind of thing, a new 


thing unknown to most people. It is what you pay in order 
to get people to work whom you are paying to work at a 
higher rate than you ever did before. This sounds funny, 
but I am not being facetious about it. That is a big item in 
American cost today and it is going to be devilishly hard to 
absorb. It is, in many cases, going to be impossible to absorb. 

So you have got in addition to these wage rises, which | 
think any unbiased person will say, are pretty substantial, 
these marginal items that can also rise to a very substantial 
figure. I won't try to estimate it. That is the background, 
ladies and gentlemen, and it is on that background that some- 
one dared to ask me to predict the future. I don’t think 
that is so hard to do. So, I say now, as to the future, that 
wages are going up some more. Fairly soon. They will 
go up no matter what happens to the coal dispute, though 
the outcome of the coal dispute may affect the amount and 
the timing. They are going up! 

Now, why are they going up? Because large numbers of 
people in this country have been told they should go up, and 
they have been told something more: they have been told 
they should go up and can go up without doing any harm. To 
translate that into simple language that anybody can under- 
stand, they have been told that wages can go up without 
costing anybody a penny. That is an economic miracle. If 
you can raise the wages of everybody and it doesn’t cost 
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anybody a cent, then we are performing the kind of miracle 
we have hitherto not been able to perform. So that the 
reason why wages are going up is that people have been 
taught that they are going up, and that they can go up 
without doing any harm. 

‘There is another reason for believing that wages will go 
up; that is there isn’t anybody in the United States today 
who is willing, able, and prepared to take the responsibility 
for telling the American public what is likely to happen if 
you keep on raising wages. If you raise wages now this is 
what vou can be reasonably sure of, that this will be followed 
instantaneously by a rise in prices for a very simple reason. 
Some people maybe, need not raise their prices, but most 
people will have to raise their prices. The OPA is gone, as 
was predictable last year this time, that it would be gone. 
Gone or not, it could not have interposed itself against a 
price increase when wages went up at that rate. So we are 
in for a wage increase and it will be followed instantaneously 
by a commensurate price increase. The people who now 
argue for a wage increase by saying that they have got to 


repair a damage done a while ago—the damage being the 
fact that prices crept up on wages—won’t repair that dam- 
age at all, because prices are going to creep up on them so 
fast you won’t know there has been any wage increase. 

Looking into the future, we are going to have a wage 
increase. I don’t know the amount; nobody is going to 
increase wages less than ten cents an hour. That is treason. 
That is in the nature of a crime. You wouldn’t do that. 

There is going to be a substantial wage increase and it is 
going to be followed fairly promptly by a substantial price 
increase. Now let me stick my neck out and make my final 
prognostication and it is, (I run a great risk in doing this, 
but this is a more or less friendly audience) it is the last 
increase for some time to come. It is a mistake to make this 
increase. It is an irresponsible group that asks for this one. 
It is an irresponsible group of people that propagandized for 
this one, because it ends wage increases for some time and 
because it adds to the strains and stresses, already great in 
this economic system which if you push them much further, 
will bring us into trouble. 


The Portal-to-Portal Issue 


THE LIABILITY MAY FORCE BANKRUPTCY 
By RAYMOND S. SMETHURST, Counsel, National Association of Manufacturers, Washington, D. C. 


Delivered at the Labor Relations Session of the National Association of Manufacturers’ 
51st Annual Congress of American Industry, New York City, December 5, 1946 


Y the time the next meeting of this kind rolls around, 
we will be willing, 1 believe, to exchange what portal- 
to-portal costs with the eighteen and a half cents of 

last year. ‘That can be impressed upon your minds very 
quickly when you look at one settlement of traveltime in 
manufacturing which has attracted nation-wide attention. 
The amount paid in settlement of that claim totaled about 
$865.00 per employee, to be paid over a twelve-month period. 
That is roughly three times eighteen and a half cents an 
hour for one year. 

I might say that when the subject of “Portal-to-Portal” 
was suggested, it was stressed that the subject should be 
covered in less than twenty minutes. There is real signifi- 
cance in that instruction, because under the same wage-hour 
ruling, less than twenty minutes’ time spent in resting is 
considered working time. If I can confine my remarks to 
less than twenty minutes, therefore, I am going to get paid 
for this job. 

And then, too, I think of you a8 a poor “captive audience,” 
and I must choose whether to be the Ancient Mariner and 
detain all the wedding guests, or have a little sympathy for 
the bride. , 

So there are two reasons why I shall endeavor to cover 
the subject of traveltime in the time allotted me. 

The question of traveltime first became important, as 
you know, in the mining industry. About two years ago, 
the Supreme Court said that traveltime in ore-mining con- 
stituted hours worked. At that time the Court emphasized 
that travelling in ore-mines was onerous, that the men had 
to duck beams—to use the words of Mr. Justice Murphy, 
who wrote the majority opinion. 

The problem was next presented in a case involving coal- 
mining, and in that case the travel involved no hazard and 
was not too unpleasant. Certainly it was far from any hard- 
ship and far from the onerous condition which the Court 
had described in the earlier case. Nevertheless, the principle 





was established: traveltime spent on an employer’s prem- 
ises and under his control, said the Court, was time worked 
and should be included in computing hours worked for the 
purpose of overtime compensation. 

Then, the next extension of this doctrine came when the 
Supreme Court, in the Mount Clemens case, declared that 
the same principle applied to manufacturing operations. 
Portal-to-portal today might be described as “parking-lot- 
to-parking-lot,” or even as a manifestation of the philosophy 
which seems to have prevailed over the past fourteen years, 
“cradle-to-grave” compensation. 

There are some aspects of traveltime which support the 
conclusion many people have reached—that here we have 
another insoluble problem. Let me first summarize these 
aspects; I shall elaborate upon them later: 


(1) Traveltime is considered worktime. 

(2) When an employee proves traveltime, however, the 
burden falls upon the employer to prove how much 
time is involved. 

(3) Upon proof of liability, the employer cannot settle 
it for less because compromise agreements are held 
to be contrary to public policy. 

(4+) If the employer pays, and attempts to adjust his pay- 
roll for the period covered by the employees’ claim, 
the tax authorities may disallow that increase as a 
deduction in computing income tax liability. 


Now let’s review these general conclusions point by point. 

There is no question that time spent in a manufacturing 
establishment walking from a time clock to the place of em- 
ployment, to the bench, prior to the beginning of work, 
constitutes worktime under the decisions of the Supreme 
Court. 

You may raise objections to that statement or conclusion. 
Perhaps it makes a difference where the time clock is lo- 
cated, but, in principle, the decisions of the Court establish 
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the proposition that time spent on the employer’s premises 
and under the employer’s control constitutes time worked. 
(In one case, even sleeping time was construed as time 
worked, so those who are now in that process might receive 
compensation for the evening.) 

There is, however, another aspect of this problem. Under 
a fiction of law, when the Supreme Court declares that 
traveltime is worktime, it in effect states that since its enact- 
ment in 1938 the Wage and Hour Law provided—not by 
words but by intent and implication—that it constituted 
work and compensation should have been paid for since 1938. 

In passing the Wage and Hour Law in 1938, Congress 
failed to write into the law any limitation on the time 
within which an employee might bring suit for unpaid wages 
or unpaid overtime. Unless a state has put a period of limi- 
tation upon such suits, the employee may recover as far back 
as 1938 for this unworked time—for this inactivity, as it was 
described by the Supreme Court. 

Concern over the matter of portal-to-portal should not 
make us lose our perspective, however, because this is only 
one phase of a much broader problem. 

There is a case pending here in New York which was 
argued three or four months ago before a United States 
District Court in which the claim is made that overtime 
rates provided by the collective bargaining agreement can- 
not be charged, credited or offset against the overtime re- 
quired by the Wage and Hour Law. 

To illustrate, if your contract provided that a man should 
get a premium rate for all hours worked over thirty-five in 
a week, under Wage-Hour Law interpretations as they 
stood prior to a few months ago, you could offset the con- 
tract overtime paid for hours in execess of thirty-five against 
the overtime required for hours worked in excess of forty. 
It is now contended, however, that contract overtime is not 
really “overtime” as Congress intended that word in the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. 

An exhibit was put before the Court based upon a financial 
investigation of some 118 corporations engaged in that par- 
ticular line of business in the New York City area. The 
exhibit showed that if the overtime-on-overtime contention 
were sustained, payroll costs would be increased from be- 
tween seven to ten per cent per year from 1939 to 1944 and 
that the corporations employing 85% of the workers in 
that industry did not have sufficient net worth to meet that 
increase in payroll costs. In other words, if the case suc- 
ceeded, the corporations employing 85% of the workers in 
the industry would on the record be bankrupt. 

I might also call your attention to the liability of em- 
ployers who always considered their operations intrastate 
and not covered by the Wage-Hour Law. There was, for 
instance, the farmer who had a limestone deposit on his 
property. He sold the limestone to neighboring farmers for 
use on their own lands and then the Wage-Hour Division 
said that because the limestone goes on the soil, and because 
it is absorbed into the growing products, because the grow- 
ing products are sold to a cannery, and because the cannery 
ships its canned goods in interstate commerce, the farmer 
producing the limestone is engaged in interstate commerce. 

In case after case, this same reasoning has been applied to 
narrow exemptions from the Law. In one case tried in a 
Federal Court, a superintendent of one large war plant 
supervised some three thousand men during the war. At the 
close of the war, he had his picture taken pushing a wheel- 
barrow around the plant, to prove he did not exercise those 
managerial functions which would entitle him to exempt 
status as an executive under the Wage and Hour Law, and 
to lay the foundation for a suit for unpaid overtime. 
There are many other situations illustrating the funda- 





mental problem which is now brought to the forefront by the 
problem of traveltime. Is it an insoluble problem ? 

These cases did not involve traveltime. Nevertheless, they 
do serve to point up the fact that traveltime—judged in its 
proper perspective—is merely one part of this whole process 
of expanding interpretations. And these interpretations, un- 
der a legal fiction, are carried back to 1938. 

It is most important to remember that these claims can- 
not be settled with any real assurance that the settlement 
will stand up at a later date. 

From the instructions which some of the unions have cir- 
culated around the country, and in the processes of bargain- 
ing which have followed, it is quite obvious that the unions 
are very much interested in using these ill-defined, unsettled 
wage-hour claims as a bargaining point in getting other con- 
cessions. The unions seem perfectly willing to take a lump 
sum and distribute that sum equally among all employees, 
regardless of the individual’s amount of traveltime and re- 
gardless of the amount of any other non-productive time 
that the employee may have spent on the employer’s premises. 

These settlements, if made, are not binding upon the em- 
ployee. At any time, in their own discretion, they can bring 
suit and recover the full amount due them—and the amount 
previously paid, of course, is merely a set-off or credit against 
the amount which later may be proved to be due. The em- 
ployer may sign these agreements, he may make these settle- 
ments, but under decisions of the Supreme Court no em- 
ployee under the Wage-Hour Law can waive any rights he 
may have, today or at any future day, and be bound by that 
waiver. 

The Court has said these settlement agreements are con- 
trary to public policy, and are not enforceable. Many people 
believe that perhaps the best solution to the problem is to 
make the settlement agreement because under certain pro- 
visions of the tax laws, payrolls and tax returns for the 
period covered by this liability can be reopened. 

As to that, I am not going to make a prediction, although 
| would suggest that before you accept this procedure as a 
solution, it would be well to consult a good tax attorney. 

With this prospect of retroactive, uncertain, indefinite— 
even bankrupting—liability, a bill was introduced in Con- 
gress in the Fall of 1944. Known as a bill to prevent “hid- 
den bankruptcy,” it provided a statute of limitations on 
these claims, by requiring them to be filed within one year, 
and provided that no liability should be imposed when the 
employer had been in compliance with current interpreta- 
tions of the law. 

That legislation went through the usual process: hearings 
were held, it was passed by the House, later passed by the 
Senate in modified form—and then Congress adjourned with- 
out taking final action. 

Meanwhile, the problem has become much more acute. 
Potential liabilities possible under this new concept of work- 
time are being discussed on all sides, along with the possi- 
bility of legislative relief. As usual, the lawyers have been 
in disagreement. 

Some attorneys maintain Congress cannot pass a law to 
prevent this hidden bankruptcy from becoming an actuality. 
They reason that the right of action given to employees under 
the Wage and Hour Law is a property right, a right in the 
nature of a contract right, and as such cannot be restricted 
or modified because that would constitute a deprivation of 
property without due process of law. 

Now let’s look at the other side of the discussion: 

When Congress can create a right of action, when it can 
give a right to a minimum wage and overtime compensation, 
cannot Congress at a later date—another Congress, mind 
you—revise or rescind that right? 
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‘Two years ago, in connection with hearings on the 
Gwynne bill, we had occasion to look into this matter rather 
carefully to determine whether Congress had the power to 
restrict, to bring within reasonable limitations, this liability 
which can constitute hidden but also complete bankruptcy 
for many employers in the United States. We concluded 
that Congress did have that power. 

By simple steps Congress can bring within bounds this 
tremendous liability—a liability so great that, within a 
shorter period than that referred to by Dr. Wolman, could 
do more damage than that done by the general wage in- 
creases he foresees. 

Congress could provide a reasonable statute of limitations, 
perhaps a period of one-year. Congress could authorize and 
validate settlement agreements not involving fraud or duress. 
Congress could outlaw retroactive recovery on claims aris- 
ing under new interpretations of the law. Congress could 
rule out the imposition of statutory penalties or damages 
except in cases of willful violation. 

‘The potential importance of this latter point should not 


be minimized. As an example, let us take a case decided in 
September in which the employee-plaintiffs sued for under- 
payments and liquidated damages. ‘The court found that 
$9,300 constituted the underpayments and awarded an equal 
amount in liquidated damages in accordance with the man- 
datory requirements of the Act. 

The Court also allowed a $7,000 attorney’s fee which it 
said was mandatory, although the attorney had an agree- 
ment with the plaintiff for one-third of the amount to be 
recovered, plus disbursements. Of the $25,630 which the 
company was compelled to pay, the attorney received more 
than $13,000. If this constituted a “reasonable attorney’s 
fee,” the plaintiff was indeed fortunate he was not repre- 
sented by an unreasonable attorney. 

The lawyer's fee, however, was as nothing compared to 
the windfall which is resulting, not only from the matter 
of traveltime, but from the entire application and interpre- 
tation of the Wage and Hour Law. The situation can and 
must be corrected. 

Thank you very much. 


Man is Not Sufficient Unto Himself 


NOR DOES HE STAND ALONE OR GENERATE HIS OWN POWER 


By HARRY V. DOUGHERTY, Retired Public Official and Educator, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Delivered before the Men's Organization of the Trinity Lutheran Church, Manoa, Pennsylvania, January 6, 1947 


HIS is an unique occasion. It is rather an unusual 

thing to find a Catholic called to address the men’s 

organization of a Protestant church. Only in our 
country could this happen. I appreciate the honor and 
thank you for it. It is not, however, the first time I have 
been so honored, and each time it has delighted me to speak 
to loyal fellow-Americans, “though they kneel not before the 
same altar with me.” No harm can result from it; great 
good may come of it. 


Come, send round the wine, and leave points of belief, 
To simpleton sages, and reasoning fools ; 

‘This moment's a flower too fair and brief, 

To be wither’d and stain’d by the dust of the schools. 
Your glass may be purple and mine may be blue, 

But, while they are fill’d from the same bright bowl, 
The fool, that would quarrel for difference of hue, 
Deserves not the comfort they shed o’er the soul. 


Shall I ask the brave soldier who fights by my side 
In the cause of mankind, if our creeds agree? 
Shall I give up the friend I have valued and tried, 
If he kneel not before the same altar with me? 
From the heretic girl of my soul shall I fly, 

‘To seek somewhere else a more orthodox kiss? 
No, perish the hearts, and the laws that try 
Truth, valor or love, by a standard like this! 


The story is told that about the middle of the war be- 
tween the North and the South a young man showed to 
Abraham Lincoln a railroad map of the United States. The 
young man pointed out that most of our railroads ran east 
and west, and said that if they had been built running 
north and south, the war would not have lasted six months, 
because we would have been able to get troops into the 
deep South so fast that the rebellion would have been 
crushed before it had time to get a real start. The great 
sad eyes of Lincoln looked earnestly at the young fellow, 





and from the eloquent tongue of the Great Emancipator 
came these words of wisdom: 


“Son, if the railroads had been built running north and 
south, there would have been no war, because the people 
of the North and the people of the South would have been 
better acquainted, too well acquainted with each other 
ever to enter into a fratricidal conflict.” 


So, it might be a good thing if our different denominations 
got better acquainted with each other, because acquaintance 
leads to understanding and understanding leads to love, in- 
stead of hate; co-operation instead of bigotry; peace and 
good-will, instead of strife. Sometimes, when we come to 
understand the other fellow’s viewpoint, we are agreeably 
surprised to find that it is not far from our own. 

So, my friends, I think we can, here, this evening, heartily 
echo the words of the great apostle: 

“Lord, it is good for us to be here.” 


From what I say to you this evening, I do not wish you 
to think that I am either a great saint or a great sinner. I 
am just an average American. I am not possessed of any 
special gifts, nor do 1 wish, unnecessarily, to dampen your 
spirits. But, as an average American, looking out upon the 
world and reading the newspapers and magazines, as well 
as some of our “best sellers,” I fear for my country, as well 
as for the world; and I am not the only observer who has 
such fears. 

It so happens that I know Jim Farley, former Postmaster 
General, very well. I know him to be a Christian gentle- 
man, a great and loyal American, a lover of people and in- 
clined to be an optimist. As you know, he is a much-traveled 
man. The other day he landed at San Francisco, after a 
world tour. He is quoted by the press as saying: 


“The world is in turmoil.” 


Well, I have not circled the globe, but looking out upon 
it from Philadelphia, I believe this world is in labor and is 
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about to give birth to something which, at first, may be a 
cause of fear to some, but in the end, will delight the souls 
of men and women of good-will. 

I do not know Winston Churchill, but I regard him as 


a great, good and wise leader of men. From his experience 
and his exalted position, he should, with his great intellect 
and at his time of life, be able to give a sound estimate of 
the signs of the times. In a speech at Aberdeen, Scotland, 
April 27, 1946, the great British statesman was quoted by 
the press as saying: 


“The world is rife with hatred. We do not know that 
the hatred and confusion which abound will not confront 
us with even harder trials than those we have so narrowly 
and so painfully survived. 

The world is ill. Science has placed in the hands of 
men agencies of destruction far beyond any development 
of their common sense or virtue. 

In many countries, where even united efforts would 
fall far short of what is needed, party strife is fomented 
or machine-made, and skeleton fanatics rave at each other 
about their rival ideologies. 

All the while ordinary folk of every country show 
themselves kindly and brave and serviceable to their fe!- 
low-men. Yet they are driven against one another by 
forces and organizations and doctrines as wantonly and 
as remorselessly as they ever were in the ages of absolute 
emperors and kings. 

There never was a time when breathing space was 
more needed—a blessed convalescence—a truce of God 
and man. 

This is a time when hatred is rife in the world, when 
many mighty branches of the human family, victors or 
vanquished, innocent or guilty, are plunged into bewilder- 
ment, distress or ruin. The world is very ill. 

Measureless injury has been done to much that the 
19th century would have called ‘Christian civilization.’ 
All the leading nations have been racked by stresses which 
have blunted their sensibilities and have destroyed their 
agreeable modes of social intercourse. 

Only science has rolled forward, whipped by the fierce 
winds of mortal war, and science has placed in the hands 
of men agencies of destruction far beyond any develop- 
ment of their common sense or virtue. 

The psychic energies of mankind have been exhausted, 
the vital springs of human inspiration are, for the most 
part, drained. 

Mankind cannot in the present light bear new shocks 
and quarrels without descending to altogether cruder and 
primordial forms.” 


This is, indeed, a gloomy picture, but far from overdrawn. 
It is the statement of one of the world’s elder statesmen, the 
most experienced of them all, a man who has arrived at that 
time of life at which knowledge and experience blend into 
sound judgment and deep wisdom. 

This is a time when thinking men and thinking women are 
asking very serious questions. 

Every deep-seated cause has its surface symptoms. 

The front pages of our daily newspapers have become cata- 
logues of crime, some of it so repulsive and disgusting as to 
cause mental vomiting spells, some of it so repugnant as to 
arouse the fighting spirit of a peaceful man. 

Some of our magazines seem to be trying to out-rival each 
other for pre-eminence in salaciousness. Of a recent “best 


seller,” it has been said that it was the greatest real estate 
deal ever closed, because more “dirt” was sold at one time 
and at a lower price than ever before. 

Our talking “movies” are fast becoming purveyors of 


immoral ideas and the source from which they spring has 
taken first place in the destruction of the idea that is con- 
veyed by the word “home.” 

We are being pelted by a hailstorm of hypocrisy and 
drenched by a shower of lies. 

We have an abundance of politicians and a scarcity of 
statesmen. 

We fought a war for “open covenants, openly arrived at,” 
and we are now being treated to the spectacle of conference 
after conference to “make” peace by means of the secret 
closets and tight-lipped diplomacy of balance-of-power poli- 
tics. The men in these conferences seem not to know that 
peace cannot be “made,” but comes, of itself, naturally, when 
the proper atmosphere is provided for it. 

We fought a war “to end war” and “to make the world 
safe for democracy,” yet war seems more inevitable, more 
destructive and more terrible than ever and democracy more 
unsafe than it ever has been since the Roman Empire was 
Mistress of the World. 

Juvenile delinquency has become a problem of our civiliza- 
tion, even in countries untouched by the ravages of war. 

We seem to believe that we can achieve any purpose— 
good or bad—by the exercise of our individual and collective 
wills, and our inflated egos seem unwilling to admit that 
limits can be set—and are set—by a power not resident 
within ourselves and not subject to our control. 

Colleges and universities turn out graduates so full of 
learning that they have lost the power to think. 

The word “democracy” is bandied about and has come to 
mean “all things to all men.” 

We have developed a system of double-talk, by means of 
which we can politely say what we do not mean, without 
lying. 

Our galvanized seli-conceit has erected a mental Tower 
of Babel that is causing, not merely a “confusion of tongues,” 
but a confusion of life. 

What does it all mean? What deep-seated mental disease 
does it indicate? It means that we have banished Divine 
Providence from our thoughts; that we think we can do 
without*Him; that we refuse His guidance. In reality, it 
means that we are exiling ourselves to a mental Siberia 
and condemning ourselves to work in the salty mines of 
disappearing hope. 

Man is not sufficient unto himself, nor does he stand alone 
or generate his own power. 

Let us take a look at ourselves. Let us see who and what 
we are. The best place to reason anything out is just where 
you are. Well, two things are self-evident—we are here 
and we are living; that is to say, we have a physical body and 
life is in it. 

Yet, a comparatively few years ago, we did not have a 
physical body. 1 did not say we were not living a compara- 
tively few years ago, but that at that time we did not have 
a physical body; that is to say, we had not taken on material 
form and had not become visible to the human eye. How 
did we get this physical body in which we live? A man 
and a woman, our earthly father and our earthly mother, 
came together, and we were “conceived.” “Conceived” 
means “to form an idea of; to form a mental image of.” 
From the moment of “conception,” the building of our physi- 
cal bodies began, not by the conscious action or direction of 
either father or mother. At that time, the complex task of 
building for us a human habitation, a structure beyond the 
power or knowledge of any human agency to produce, was 
“taken over” by an unseen but intelligent “something” that 
had the required knowledge and power to do it. 

When the great task was finished, that same unseen “some- 
thing” brought us out into the material world, and gave us 
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breath, without which we could not live, in a material form; 
and the “first” breath was inward. Your “last” breath will 
be outward. The word we use to indicate the termination 
of life in a physical body—‘expire’”—means to “breathe out.” 
At birth, we are “breathed into” and at the termination of 
life in a physical body, we are “breathed out of.” 

Life in a physical body is a continued process of being 
alternately “breathed into” and “breathed out of.”’ What is 
that “something” that does the “breathing into” and the 
“breathing out of” us? 

Do you think you do it? 

If you do, then some time when you are alone, try, by 
means of your will or any other conscious power you think 
vou possess, to stop breathing. You can, of course, “hold 
your breath” for a short time, but try to prolong it beyond 
that short time, and you will find yourself “at grips’ and 
in direct contact with an invisible power that is far too 
strong for you. an unseen “something” that shakes your whole 
body, overpowers “your” will and compels you to obey “‘its” 
will, and breathe. 

Did it ever seriously occur to you that you could not con- 
tinue to physically live one second, by any effort of your 
conscious mind? Did it ever occur to you that you do not 
now have, never have had and never shall have, control of 
your life forces? This is a fact, not a mere opinion of mine. 

You cannot stop breathing. You couldn’t start again, 
if you did get yourself stopped, because you don’t know 
how, never having caused yourself to start, in the first 
place. You cannot cause your stomach to act; neither 
can you stop it. You have no control over what you 
call “your life’; in fact, it isn’t “your” life. Life is a 
stream of which you partake, something “given” to you, 
in installments, every second, and you are able to par- 
take of it only because you have been “given” a fearfully 
constructed body, a marvel of engineering skill, a self- 
renewing, self-lubricating, self-propelling machine, whose 
vital parts are double, so that if one of them is destroyed, 
the other can carry on and is given double strength to do so. 
We-~—all of us—are but beggars, living on the kindly bounty 
of that loving “something”, of which we rarely think, seri- 
ously, and which some men deny with the very breath that 
it so generously gives to them. 

If you still have doubts, then consider the every-day mys- 
tery that we call “sleep.” 

No man knows the moment when sleep “steals” upon 
him, nor does he know the moment when it departs from 
him. Both processes are so stealthy as to be imperceptible to 
the consciousness or to the senses. We speak of sleep as an 
every-day reality, yet we cannot see it, hear it, feel it, taste 
it or smell it. It is beyond our control. You cannot “will 
yourself” to sleep. If you try it, you will find that that is 
just the time you will keep awake. Neither can you “will 
yourself” to keep awake. If you try that, you will “fall 
asleep” while you are doing it. You may feel “like’’ sleep- 
ing, yet sleep may not come. If you doubt that, ask some 
sufferer from insomnia whether or not it is true. Sleep 
“comes” when you subordinate “your” will, when you “aban- 
don yourself” to the will and to the loving care of that 
“something” that built your body, brought you out into the 
material world and gave you your “‘first’” and “every subse- 
quent” breath; and real success, great success, in any line, is 
always a process of self-abandonment, of forgetfulness of se/f. 

When a man sinks into deep slumber, his conscious mind 
becomes un-conscious, and his proud will, of which he boasts 
so much, becomes entirely power-less. Yet he lives. His 
wonderful heart keeps on pumping through the long vigils 
of the night; his lungs function with rhythmic precision. 
Sometimes he catches fleeting glimpses of a world beyond 








time and space and sees and hears, those he has known, but 
who have gone from this earthly life, as well as those who 
are still in the body, but far removed in space. What is 
that watchful presence that presides over his vital functions, 
when the sleeper is not even aware of his surroundings or 
conscious of himself? What guides the feet of the wander- 
ing somnambulist? What is that brooding “something” 
that, like an angel, stoops to soothe the troubled brow of the 
un-conscious sleeper, and works out for him the problems 
that trouble his sleep and which his conscious mind could 
not solve during the day? 

What keeps him living when he is under an anesthetic 
and the trained hand of the skillful surgeon cuts through 
the living tissue? 

What heals and joins the tissue that has been severed ? 

Assuredly not his will or any other conscious power that 
he has, but most assuredly that mysterious “something” that 
built the body that houses him, that “something” that 
brought him into the world and breathed the breath of life 
into him, that “something” that ministers to him every mo- 
ment of his life, asleep or awake, whether he knows it or 
not, that “something” that silently draws the curtains of 
sleep, at night, to repair his body, without the knowledge 
or understanding of his conscious mind or the consent of his 
will, in order that he may continue to partake of the stream 
of life, and then, with a wink and a knowing smile, just as 
silently opens the curtains of sleep, in the morning, and, for 
a few hours, allows him to play with his earthly toys and 
enjoy the dreams of his egotistic vanity, but never leaves him 
for a fleeting second. 

If what man calls “his” life were under the control of his 
so-called will or his conscious mind, his physical life would 
end when he loses consciousness, which he does when asleep 
or under an anesthetic. That his physical life does not end, 
under either condition, is due to the eternal vigilance of that 
presence that keeps watch over the unconscious sleeper— 
that “something” in which he “lives and moves and has his 
being.” 

When you go into your bedroom at night, think of that 
“something” to the care of which you are about to commit 
yourself, and when consciousness returns to you in the morn- 
ing, think, again, of that “something” to which you are 
indebted for a new day. Make a habit of doing so. If you 
do, I assure you, you will never do any serious wrong, nor 
will you ever, knowingly and willingly, hurt or harm any 
living creature. 

Consider for a moment the thing we call “memory.” 
Scientists tell us that the human body is constantly changing, 
because the cells of which it is composed are constantly divid- 
ing and multiplying, wearing out and being renewed or 
replaced. It is claimed that the blood-stream is entirely 
renewed every twenty-eight days and that the body in which 
you live today did not exist, as a body, seven years ago. But 
what you call your “memory” never changes. You can re- 
member the things that happened to you as a child or as a 
youth better than you can remember the things that happened 
to you last month, last week or yesterday. Every part of the 
body is being torn down and rebuilt, constantly, so that an 
entirely new structure replaces the old one, again and again, 
but in the process of tearing down and building up, a “‘some- 
thing” preserves the memory, unchanged, a perfect, perma- 
nent, indestructible record of your life. What “keeps the 
record” and preserves “the record,” while the body is being 
torn down and rebuilt? 

We have been looking at and within ourselves. Now, let 
us look around and away from ourselves. 

When we consider the planet on which we live, in its 
relation to the universe of which it is a part, we see the 
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mathematical precision and engineering exactitude of its 
adjustment to the universe, revealing an infinite intelligence 
at work, with compassionate care, to the end that animal, 
vegetable and mineral life may be able to exist, for the 
sustenance, maintenance, education and spiritual development 
of man—the apex of creation—made, it is true, of the slime 
of the earth, but bearing the indelible stamp and image of 
his omnipresent, omniscient and omnipotent Creator. 


If the earth whirled on its axis at a much slower rate, our 
days and nights would be so much longer that vegetation 
would wither during the long day and wilt during the long 
night, making vegetable growth impossible; and if the earth 
whirled on its axis at a greatly accelerated speed, our days 
and nights would be so short that vegetable growth would 
be retarded and we would be unable to get sufficient continu- 
ous sleep to repair the human body. If the earth were much 
closer to the sun, we would roast, and if it were much 
farther away, we would freeze. If the earth were not 
slanted at an angle of twenty-three degrees, we would have 
neither spring, summer, autumn nor winter, and ice would 
cover the greater part of the earth’s surface. If the moon 
were much closer, great ocean tides would submerge the 
land—twice a day—and if the crust of the earth were 
slightly thicker, neither man nor the brute creation could live 
and the earth would probably explode. Were the ocean 
somewhat deeper, vegetable life could not exist on this earth. 
Were the atmosphere somewhat thinner, blazing meteors 
would set fire to the earth and cause it to consume itself. 

Who gives the signal for and directs the flight of birds, 
according to the seasons, from north to south and from south 
to north? Who causes eels to converge, from Europe and 
America—near Bermuda—to breed and die, and then causes 
the offspring of the dead parents to go back to the very place 
from which the parents came? Who directs the salmon, 
after being a long time at sea, to come back to the very spot 
at which it was born? 

We might go on for hours, but enough has been said to 
show that back of all this, is the Supreme Architect— infinite 
intelligence—omnipresent, omniscient and omnipotent; see- 
ing, hearing and knowing all things and possessed of all the 
power there is, at every point in space, at every moment of 
time. 

The universe is an illuminated advertisement of the 
power of love and the effectiveness of faith. 

These are the thoughts that modern civilization refuses to 
think; these are the facts that vanity refuses to admit; the 
facts that fools deny. This is the work of the Supreme 
Architect of the universe. Foolish man, in his self-sufh- 
ciency, thinks that infinite intelligence has made mistakes 
and that he has created himself to correct them; and because 
of his irreverent ignorance, he has made of his own indi- 
vidual life—and the life of the world—a comedy of errors. 
Because of his unbelief in the power of love, he cannot rest 
in the sustaining arms of faith. 

This is the reason for Jim Farley’s wise observation. 

This is what has called forth Winston Churchill’s im- 
pressive statement of the signs of the times. 

This is what underlies the confusion, the unrest, the fear 
and the “inhumanity of man” to man, in our modern life. 

At least once before, civilization was in the same mess that 
it is in now, and for the same reason. That was about two 
thousand years ago. The Roman Empire was then Mistress 
of the World. The Roman Empire was a world-wide mili- 
tary organization, for the defense of swollen wealth, the 
collection of tribute, the suppression of freedom and the 
increase and perpetuation of human slavery. Her interest 





was centered in gold and other forms of earthly wealth. 





Crystallized materialism was the cement that held her 
together. Even in Italy, her sole object was revenue—graft 
—in ever-increasing volume. In her there was neither senti- 
ment, patriotism or human feeling. In her there were so 
many slaves that the monied and governing class lived in 
constant fear of a slave-class rebellion. The Roman Em- 
pire was a gigantic holding company of the associated ex- 
ploiters of humanity, for the protection of their own swollen 
wealth, the continued and permanent subjugation of the 
masses and the perpetuation of her “system.” 

The Roman Empire taught the world the doctrine of the 
cohesiveness of wealth, the doctrine of capitalistic solidarity 
and the unity of property interests, exalted property rights 
over human rights, and showed the power of confederated 
plunder, under law; showed the folly of one exploiter class 
fighting another exploiter class; taught them how to amal- 
gamate for mutual exploitation, without regard to national 
boundaries; for exploitation, without regard to sentiment or 
human feeling. Tribute was her life-blood, and she had 
her fifth-column and her “Quislings” in every country. 

Fully one-half of the then-known world was in slavery, 
and the other half had for its motto: “Eat and vomit; vomit 
and eat.” Everything was lovely and the “goose hung high”’ 
—for the exploiter class. Exploitation was in the saddle. 
Humanity was down. Wealth and special privileges were 
on top. The Golden Age had arrived—for the upper-crust 
of the world. 

But there was a deep rumbling underneath the thin crust 
of the heaving volcano. At this truly ominous time in the 
history of the world, Caesar Augustus issued a foolish proc- 
lamation—‘“that the whole world should be enrolled’ — 
“taxed” is the proper word. A census was to be taken, so 
that no one of the under-crust in the whole world might 
escape that “tax.” The brazenness of it, the undiluted 
“nerve” and boldness of it, astonished the world, accustomed 
as it was to legalized robbery. It was a frank demand, from 
the upper-crust, for more tribute, more booty, more loot, 
from the under-crust throughout the world. It was the 
biggest hold-up game ever launched, up to that time, upon 
common humanity, by the confederated dictators and asso- 
ciated plunderers of the world. 


That proclamation of Caesar Augustus brought from the 
City of Nazareth into the City of Bethlehem an expectant 
mother, and co-incidentally with the collection of the “tax,” 
Jesus Christ was born, not into the upper-crust, but into 
the under-crust, born into poverty, into that seething mass 
of humanity from which the rumblings were every day be- 
coming louder and louder and which, like the pent-up fires 
of a volcano, were every day approaching closer and closer 
to eruption. Outraged humanity had been given a leader, 
by the Supreme Intelligence of the universe. 

“Poverty,” says Victor Hugo, “is the crucible into which 
destiny flings a human soul, when she wishes to bring forth 
a scoundrel or a demigod.” Destiny flung the souls of 
Adolph Hitler and Benito Mussolini into the crucible of 
poverty, and brought forth—two scoundrels. Destiny flung 
the soul of Abraham Lincoln into the crucible of poverty, 
and brought forth a demigod. The supreme intelligence of 
the universe, in order to destroy slavery and implant the 
spirit of freedom and liberty in the world, placed a part of 
itself in the crucible of poverty, and brought forth—The 
Saviour of the World—The Champion of Humanity. 

Not for Him the weapons of Rome. Not for Him “the 
neighing steed, the flashing blade, the bugle’s stirring blast.” 
From out of the massive intellect of this new leader of the 
submerged, came new weapons, keen-edged and brighter than 
the sunbeam, and these invincible mental weapons—ideas— 
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began to be marshaled, by a master statesman, against “prin- 
cipalities and powers.” 

‘These new mental weapons were thrown by Him, with 
terrible impact, into a world’s awakening intellect, and He 
won the hearts and souls of the “multitude’—the under- 
privileged—because He renewed their self-respect. In His 


_ own native land, the satellites of Rome—traitors to His 


people and apostates to their own religion—felt the shock 
of His powerful personality, as well.as the force of His 
exposition of the immediate presence of the Supreme Intel- 
ligence, which He called “The Father.” The upper-crust 
felt the heaving of the boiling contents underneath. They 
knew they had to get rid of Him, and they did; but not 
before He had planted the ideas that finally destroyed the 
amalgamated international aristocracy; not until He had 
sent such a chill through their confederated spines as to 
cause an epidemic of aristocratic palsy; and not until He 
had impressed upon the world, for all time, a correct estimate 
of the worth and dignity of man. 

Yes, they crucified Him, and He left His body, tempo- 
rarily, for three days, but he accomplished His work. His 
biography is the greatest success story ever told. His life 
story is the history of the greatest conflict ever waged upon 
this earth, between the powers of light and the forces of 
darkness, between truth and error—between virtue and vice. 
The powers of light won. In the vitals of the Roman Em- 
pire He had planted a mental time-bomb, the explosion of 
which would—and did—blow her apart. In the Rome of 
today, the symbol of His crucifixion—the cross—overshadows 
and dominates the City of the proud and mighty Caesars. 

‘This was—and is—the world’s greatest and truest Teach- 
er, the Peerless Expounder of “the law and the prophets.” 
This was the Great Personality, sent by the supreme intel- 
ligence of the universe, to teach the world how to live. He 
came, to use His own words, “that we might know the 


truth and be free; that we might have life, and have it more 
abundantly.” 

Our modern world does not “know the truth” and is not 
“free”; and because of its ignorance of “the truth” and con- 
sequent lack of freedom, it does not have—and cannot have 
—‘“‘abundant life.” This is the reason for the confusion and 
the frustration of our day. 

Unless we are willing to admit our own insufficiency, un- 
less we are prepared to recognize the Supreme Intelligence 
and obey its promptings and its known laws, conditions will 
grow worse; not better. Not until our civilization is ready 
and willing, individually and collectively, to accept the 
teachings of Jesus Christ as our way of life, will we “know 
the truth” and be “free”; not until then will we have real 
“life” in the world and have it “more abundantly.” 


Men may think that that time is far distant, but the signs 
of the times indicate that it is comparatively close at hand. 
Our day was well described, long, long ago: 


“For many shall come in my Name, saying, I am Christ; 
and shall deceive many. And ye shall hear of wars and 
rumors of war. Nation shall rise against nation, and 
kingdom against kingdom; and there shall be famines and 
pestilences, and earthquakes, in divers places. And be- 


cause iniquity shall abound, the Jove of many shall wax 
cold.” 


My friends, there is “a divine event to which the whole 
creation moves.” Until that “divine event” arrives 


“Truth is forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne 

Yet that scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God, within the shadows, 
Keeping watch—above His own.” 


“America Must Return To Fundamentals” 


TIME TO STOP THE BREACH 
By CAPTAIN EDDIE RICKENBACKER, President, Eastern Air Lines, New York City 
Delivered before the Executives’ Club of Chicago, Chicago, Illincis, December 12, 1946 


HANK you very much, Mr. Moore. Members of 

the Executives’ Club, I am happy to have the privi- 

lege of being here because your Executive officers 
have tried for several years past to get me here and I have 
tried in my humble way to comply with their wishes. It 
has become a reality at this moment. 

| am not here today to talk about aviation or about the 
jet propelled airplanes, or supersonic walls, or rocket, or 
what not, because I think they are all insignificant by com- 
parison with the fundamentals that are involved in the 
welfare of this nation today. 

I say that realizing that your city is a young city; in fact, 
one of the youngest. Yet, at the same time it is one of the 
largest in the country. Whenever I fly to Chicago and see 
from aloft the impressive panorama of this thriving and 
still-growing city and metropolis, it gives me a great thrill 
to think that here is another great project Americans have 
built in the American way from towering skyscrapers to 
industrial plants and from lofty apartment houses to su- 
burban homes. 

As I came in yesterday, I, as always, was impressed by 
that sight, but I was even more impressed by the thought 
that at this time seventy-five short years ago this town which 


had been Chicago was barely lifting itself out of the ashes 
and the flames that had destroyed it. 

It took will-power, manpower to lift Chicago out of the 
ravages of that fire, but because Chicago had the spirit that 
attracted men and women to rebuild it, it was rebuilt bigger, 
better and more productive than ever. 


AMERICAN BACKLOG 


And who were the people that made Chicago starting 
back in 1871? They were the immigrants who came from 
all parts of the Old World in search of all kinds of freedom, 
but especially the freedom of opportunity. They were the 
Scotch, the Irish, the Germans, Central and South Ameri- 
cans, Italians, Hungarians, Poles, Jews, Englishmen, Swedes, 
Danes, Russians, Greeks, Slavs, Czechs, Norwegians and 
many, many others. 

Those immigrants uilt Chicago. In fact, those immi- 
grants built America. Here in Chicago your population is 
made up of almost two score of racial groups. In fact, 


almost one-fourth of your people are foreign born, all of 
which is proof of the successful melting pot, functioning in 
the American way and system. 

I speak with some authority on this subject because I am 
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a first generation American myself. My parents came here 
from Switzerland when they were young and I dare say 
that some of you who listen to me now are first generation 
Americans yourselves. 

As for the rest of you, no matter how long ago your fore- 
bears landed on America’s hospitable shores, you are still 
immigrants, too, for there is no such thing as an American 
born and bred, with the exception of the Indians, either by 
blood or by birth because being an American is not a matter 
of anatomical design, but a state of mind and heart. 

In saying this I am not revealing anything new or telling 
you something that you do not already know. I am merely 
repeating basic facts concerning the American structure; 
basic facts that may have faded into the back of your minds 
or filed away in the archives of the immaterial information. 

Yet I can assure you that it would be much better for 
you, in fact, for all of us, if we put a consciousness in the 
facts I am about to state in our minds because we have 
reached a point where it becomes essential to take some in- 
ventory of our country and reexamine the character and 
caliber of the immigrants who have accumulated in this 
country during the past twenty years, including the war 
years. 

I mean specifically the kind of immigrants who do not 
call themselves immigrants, but call themselves refugees. 
Now according to Webster a refugee is one who flees to a 
refuge, especially one who flees from persecution or political 
danger to a foreign land. 


BEWARE OF THE “GIMME” REFUGEE 


By this label these refugees, as a class, would be entitled 
to our sympathy and our hospitality and I dare say without 
reservation that they have been the recipients of both. Many 
of them, in fact, large numbers of them have been entitled 
to the sanctuary they have found here, but on the other hand, 
‘under the guise of refugees, vast forces of dissension have 
established beachheads along our Eastern and Western Sea- 
boards and now are driving their underground, undercover 
and un-American invasion clear across the country from 
both fronts. 

It would be easy to resist this invasion if it had a single 
European national source, but the sinister agents within the 
refugee army come from many European countries, although 
they represent only one single cause—Communism. 

They are here to destroy the very freedom that the immi- 
grants of yesterday and of yesteryears came to enjoy; namely, 
freedom of politics, freedom of religion, freedom of oppor- 
tunity, freedom from oppression, and freedom from poverty. 

The pre-war immigrants from way back came to build 
America, our canals, our highways, our cities, our indus- 
tries, and our railroads. They came to dig mines, to culti- 
vate the soil, to drill for oil, to cut timber, and build homes 
for themselves, their children and their children’s children. 

Most of them couldn’t speak English, but they all knew 
one word and that word was “Gimme.” It meant give me 
work, give me opportunity, give me a chance. Nowadays, 
to the new brand of immigrants it means, “Gimme what 
you got or else.” 

America always has been and as long as the American 
spirit lives, it always will be a haven for those who come 
from other shores in earnest search for opportunity and with 
the earnest desire to follow the American way. But here 
it stops. 

IMMIGRATION Law ENFORCEMENT 


We have a right in America, in my own opinion, to re- 
fuse room to those who would termite our economy and 
termite our freedoms. We have the right to fight them with 
all the strength at our command. 








We have closed our doors against undesirable aliens in 
the past and there is no reason why we should ignore those 
precedents in dealing with the refugees in the situation of 
today. As early as 1882, we enacted laws to put an end to 
the snide practices in many European countries to make 
America the dumping ground for undesirable aliens. 

In 1885 we put a stop to the importation by selfish em- 
ployers of cheap labor under the slave contracts by putting 
the alien contract labor law on our statute books. In 1921 
and 1924 we established immigrant quota laws. 

Although those laws are on the books, they have been 
obeyed mainly in the breach in recent years. This was ac- 
complished by making the immigrant law function under a 
far-reaching presidential directive. 

The regular immigrant quota laws fix the total immi- 
gration to 150,000 from all parts of the world, with rigid 
quota controls, combined with careful pre-admission screen- 
ing. However, it is an open secret that aliens leaked into 
this country by land, sea and air, without the type of screen- 
ing that ordinarily sifts good citizenship material from the 
bad. 

There is little, if any complaint about the open door for 
deserving refugees. True our own housing, employment and 
food situation ranges from bad to critical, but where there 
is room in the heart there is also room at the hearth. How- 
ever, there is great objection to the slackness in critical 
evaluation that enables sinister enemies of democracy to 
sweep into our country, take root and prosper, and become 
merchants of hate. 


EvicTIOoN PROCEEDINGS IN ORDER 


It is time to stop the breach. It is time to plug the leak. 
It is time to take steps against undeserving aliens, and by 
those 1 mean hostile aliens who are now in this country, 
aliens who are horsemen of the modern Apocalypse of in- 
tolerance, division, hate, suspicion, and strife; aliens who 
are devoted agents of Old World dictators, and who fight 
not only against the Four Freedoms but any kind of human 
freedom and any kind of human dignity. 

Let us close our doors against these enemies of freedom. 
Let us send those who are here back to the land from which 
they came. Let us add a postscript to the Atlantic Charter 
in the form of a one-way passage back across the Atlantic 
for this motley crew. 

As I said before, it will be a difficult task for they speak 
many tongues and come from many lands, but I warn you 
that unless we clean them out they have a chance to clean 
us out. I say this without hesitation, for a large share of 
the unrest that is so visible, so production-killing, so ex- 
pensive, and so destructive all over America today can be 
traced in some measure to the operations of these agents and 
propagandists from abroad, and to the associations they have 
formed with American quislings in every walk of life. 

Frankly, I fail to understand how any American can fall 
in line with the party line. The easy way would be to say 
that these American quislings are tumbleweed thinkers, 
psychological screwballs, sociologists, or liberals suffering 
—_ a softening of the brain; or, as one may say, of the 

eart. 


DeEcEPTION “ARTISTS” ON THE LOOSE 


Yes, that would be an easy way to dispose of the problem, 
but, unfortunately, these American quislings, at least their 
leaders, are neither subnormal simpletons or simpering soul 
savers. They are young, they are regimented, and they are 
ruthless. Don’t underestimate them. 

Don’t try to laugh off the climate of decadence they are 
establishing for American culture; the kind of decadence 
that makes things seem better than meets the eye, music that 
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seems better than meets the ear, and books that seem cleaner 
than meets the nose. 

‘That flavor of decay in the literature, arts, and education 
is all part of their poison brew, the poison brew of witches. 
I could go further. Yet the amazing part is that neither 
these American quislings nor their alien mentor are at all 
anxious to escape from this New World capitalistic Siberia to 
the green Communistic pastures of the Old World. 

‘There is no line forming on this side of the ocean for 
eastward passage, but oddly enough there are more people 
who would travel to America than there are ships and planes 
to carry them from their totalitarian and protalitarian para- 
dises. 

It is strange, too, that this, the so-called decaying democ- 
racv and our sister democracies from the Dominion of Can- 
ada to Chile, were foremost in providing food for a starv- 
ing world last winter. But for our bounty millions would 
have died from starvation, and this winter, the Old World, 
despite its proclaimed superiority over us, stands, tincup in 
hand, pleading for another helping. 

Over here we are accustomed to free and unfettered elec- 
tions that call for ballots, not bullets, and not bayonets. 
Pink to purple writers, columnists, and commentators who 
provoke trouble over here, by the right of free speech, would 
meet with short shrift over there. 

The only speech in most of Europe today is the kind that 
slanders the American accomplishments; the accomplish- 
ments of the United States during the World War, or in 
helping win that World War, and falsifies our aims in try- 
ing to establish a workable and an enduring peace. 

In reading between the lines of this propaganda one is 
tempted to conclude that there is a deliberate scheme afoot 
in this country and abroad to draw a world picture of a 
tumbling and faltering America due to break down with 
its democracy as contrasted with another world picture that 
shows our enemies productive and progressive. 


THe AMERICAN QUISLING Must Go 


Certainly it is no secret that European Marxists among 
others have started a war of nerves offensive and a world- 
wide radio campaign against the United States for the pur- 
pose of destroying our standing and prestige wherever they 
can, and what do we do to set up a counter-barrage of truth 
to quell these blizzards of lies? 

Up to now we have done next to nothing. To be sure, 
a tew weeks ago the Washington Administration indicated 
a will to clean out the American quislings in federal jobs; 
a reluctant admission that housecleaning should have started 
long before this eleventh hour. 

It will be interesting to see how many dozens of long- 
haired idealists, how many scores of close-cropped realists, 
how many hundreds of lush liberals, and how many thou- 
sands of proletarians will be bounced out of their present 
positions of baneful influence. 

It will be good to watch the excuse of self-gilding ex- 
perts who know all the answers to all questions and all the 
secrets of all science from global cosmologists whose studies 
of the universe enable them to know less and less about 
more and more, until now they know nothing about every- 
thing. 

rom yrassroot microscopist who studies life on a small 
scale which enables them to know more about less and less 
until now they know everything about nothing. Of course, 
the two fields of science I have just mentioned are strictly 
phony, but that is why I used them. They are no more 
phony than most of our so-called experts. 

Gilbert and Sullivan describe these people of the cock- 
eyed intelligentsia when the Lord High Executioner singles 


out those who are on his list for disposal by referring to 
the “idiot who praises with enthusiastic tone all centuries 
but this and every country but his own.” 

Of course that is a quotation from a light opera, but 
seriously speaking, I do not see why we should limit the 
prosecution of war criminals to the arch enemies of freedom 
of peace, to Germany and Japan alone, when we have large 
numbers in America whose schemes against mankind are no 
less sinister and no less destructive. 

True they are not firing bullets, projecting shells, dropping 
bombs, or running concentration camps—not yet, at least. 
Just give them a chance and they will. 


THe Atom Boms or HUMAN EMOTIONS 


But there are other factors that destroy besides chunks 
of lead and fragments of steel. In fact, one of the most de- 
structive elements in human affairs is hate. Hate is the 
ancient atom bomb in human emotions. 

During times of war men and women are taught to hate 
in order to steel themselves against the grief and grewsome- 
ness of legalistic and legalized murder. Over the years we 
learned to hate Germany and her allies. We learned to hate 
Japan. 

Now European mercenaries in armies of hate are trying 
to turn our wartime furies into other directions and for 
the ultimate destruction of those who are hated as well as 
those who hate. 

They constantly attempt to jockey us into hatred of our 
allies. They did that during the war to break up our com- 
binations to perpetuate human dignity and individual rights. 
Day and night the work goes on to have employees hate their 
employers because only by turning the so-called masses 
against the so-called classes can the proletariat, the faceless, 
nameless, hopeless pawns of dictators be created. 

‘They want to twist our way of thinking so that we will 
get tough with our friends and soft with our enemies. They 
want to change the American stage by killing the cast and 
destroying the setting so that the New World will become 
another theater of Communistic control, a theater equipped 
with an iron curtain. 

Do you want to see that happen here? If you don’t it is 
up to you. You can’t deal with this situation without taking 
a stand. You can’t deal with it without speaking up and 
sticking your neck out. You can’t make war against it un- 
less you are ready to be a target for both undercover and 
open attack; for—I repeat—the forces arrayed against the 
American Way are cunning, regimented, and ruthless. 

They are as hostile to the American Way of Life today 
as were the Indians back in the time when the pioneers and 
settlers looked for a red man’s bow and arrow behind every 
bush and a tomahawk thrower behind every tree. 

In the battle for survival of yesteryear, the red man was 
crushed. In today’s battle for American survival, another 
breed of Red must be defeated in America. Russia and 
Europe say they have a right to whatever systems of govern- 
ment they impose upon themselves. 

Similarly, we have the right to determine our form of 
government, for only through mutual respect for freedom 
of nations to select and maintain systems of government 
can we maintain and perpetuate global peace. 

Any other arrangement is certain to lead to war. In this 
country we have just seen the rebellion against the New 
Deal party which has been in power for almost a decade 
and a half. In the 80th Congress the Republican party will 
have a working majority in both Houses. 

I sincerely hope that the Republican leaders will not make 
the great mistake of regarding themselves as the representa- 
tives of the people in a partisan, political sense. They were 
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elected, not by Democrats, Republicans, or Independents. 
They were elected by the American people. 

They were elected by the American people who were tired 
of the New Deal traffic tangle on the American Way of 
Life. They wanted to see the traffic tangle ended and pro- 
duction worked out of this log jam that snarled it up, and 
they want to see it get moving again. 

The vote on election day that put the Republicans in 
Congressional control was a green traffic light that says, 
“GO”! The American Way is not a party placard that 
spells “G.O.P.” alone. 

During the months before election day.we had the period 
of Republican promises. Now we wait the hour of Repub- 
lican performance, and they must produce or America and 
Americans will perish. 


THE Prick oF HUMAN PROGRESS 


We must support with all our strength the painful pro- 
cedure of readjustment. We may have to suffer but suffering 
is the coin of the realm in payment for human progress. 
The trouble is, in fact, that most of us do not suffer enough. 

We want our lives to be lived painlessly from the cradle 
to the grave, and to escape suffering, or to avoid pain, we 
will swallow any kind of political pap or economic snake oil 
that is presented to us. 

That is what we have been doing for the past fifteen 





years. No wonder we face aches and pains. Let us look 
forward to the beginning of the New Year as a new era with 
great hope that all of our optimism may be realized. 

But it will mean work, suffering and determination. The 
American Way is not the easy street that some people want 
to make it. It will take work, planning and patience to 
straighten out the traffic tangle of the American economy 
and human relations that has stopped reconversion and kept 
the swinging of the pendulum from inflation to depression. 

We are not safé yet by a long shot. The task of integrating 
the short-range problems of the present with the long-range 
problems of the future is a perplexing one that will require 
steady, strong hands and stout hearts, but according to the 
old maxim where there is a will there is a way, so let us all 
unite in working with a will for the American Way. 

Let us do it in the manner of the immigrants who came 
to America, not to take, but to enrich its blessings. The 
Scotch, the Irish, the Germans, the South and Central Amer- 
icans, the Italians, Hungarians, Poles, Jews, English, Swedes, 
Danes, Russians, Greeks, Czechs, and Norwegians; let us 
pay tribute to those who built America through tangible 
deeds and not through imaginable worries. We can do that 
by working with our hands and our heads and our hearts, 
and by doing that we will hand to our children and their 
children the great America which those beloved immigrants 
built and handed down to us. 


Canada a Century Hence 


THE HIGH DESTINY OF CANADA 


By GLADSTONE MURRAY, Public Relations Counsel, Toronto, Canada 
Delivered before the Canadian Unity Alliance, Montreal, Canada, December 12, 1946 


PROPOSE this evening to consider briefly the state of 

affairs that will exist one hundred years from tonight, 

with the comfortable assurance that none of those pres- 
ent will be able to test the accuracy of the picture. But I 
warn you in the beginning I am an incurable believer in the 
high destiny of Canada. 


A GLANCE BACKWARDS 


Before the plunge into the future let us glance backwards. 
What was the situation in 1846? ‘To gain a perspective of 
Canada in 1846 one must go back sixty-three years farther, 
that is, to 1783: Then “Canada East” consisted of eighty 
thousand French-speaking citizens, a handful of British off- 
cials and soldiers, some hundreds of British merchants, a 
few thousand ex-New Englanders, a scattering of other 
British settlers, and perhaps forty thousand Indians. In the 
sixty-three years after 1783 the population of Canada grew 
to two million two hundred thousand, one and a half million 
being in French Canada. The Canadians of 1846 considered 
this development almost miraculous. It is true to say that 
the history of Canada is characterized by the achievement of 
successive impossibilities, and it is well to keep this in mind 
when we consider the future. 


THe YEAR 1846 


The year 1846 was a momentous one for several reasons. 
It was the year in which Great Britain discarded the old 
exclusive Imperial trade system. ‘The difficulties of adjust- 
ment hit Canada hard in the beginning, but not nearly as 
hard as businessmen expected. There was, however, a good 
deal of bitterness against the Imperial Government. It is 
indeed amusing to reflect that a vigorous “annexationist” 


movement was organized in Montreal by the so called 
“Tories”. Lord Elgin, the Governor General, encountered 
hostile public demonstrations. Sir Allan McNab, leader of 
the “Tories” in Montreal, declined to call on the Governor 
or to speak to him for four years. All this was because the 
double wall of tariffs around the British Colonies had been 
suddenly swept away. 

Apart from the difficulties of adjustment caused by the 
change in British trade policy, the year 1846 saw the begin- 
ning of a cycle of depression. And there were other prob- 
lems: the potato famine in Ireland, crop failure in the North 
of Scotland, attended in both areas by distress and epidemics, 
projected a torrent of migration to North America. Ninety 
thousand immigrants were literally dumped without warn- 
ing on “Canada East”. <A population of less than seventeen 
times the number was called upon to absorb this army of 
immigrants. 

Although nowadays few realize it, the memory of the 
nightmare influx of 1846-1847 was an important factor in 
creating the prejudice against all immigration which still 
survives in French Canada and which may damage the 
nation’s future. 

Kart Marx 


In Europe, 1846 was the year in which Karl Marx began 
his preparation of the famous manifesto, promulgated in 
1848—the manifesto which announced the approaching end 
of the capitalist system with the break-up of free society. 
Lots of things have happened in the world since 1846; by 
no means the least important being the growth of Canada 
into a nation largely because we have had the good sense to 
disregard the advice of Karl Marx. 
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CANADA ToDay 


Canada is a country of 3,695,000 square miles, with 
13,000 miles of coastline on the seas and Great Lakes. The 
territory is about the same size as the Continent of Europe, 
somewhat larger than the United States, without Alaska; 
equal in size to thirty United Kingdoms, eighteen Germanys, 
or two Indias. Canada extends over the twenty degrees of 
latitude in which men attain the greatest energy of mind 
and body. Of arable land there are 300,000,000 acres, about 
half of which is cultivated. There is a forested area of one 
and a half million square miles. Of the water-power avail- 
able for industry only a tiny fraction has been developed. 
Mineral resources are vast and varied and only partly ex- 
plored. With a land area equal to that of the European 
Continent, Canada has approximately the population of Lon- 
don and its suburbs. Industrial progress has been spectacu- 
lar. In the past seventy years the gross annual value of 
manufacturing has grown from a few millions to four and 
a half billion dollars. 

In the new era of air transport, by the accident of geogra- 
phy, we are literally sitting on top of the world. The main 
air routes from the New World to Europe and Asia will 
cross Canada. This country will contain the main junctions 
of world air travel. 


THe Prorpte or CANADA 


Of a total population of about twelve millions, five mil- 
lion seven hundred thousand are of British origin, that is, 
considerably less than half. French-speaking Canadians 
number four millions, or about a third of the total. The 
rest is a microcosm of Europe, Asia, and North America, 
including half a million of German origin, and substantial 
numbers of Scandinavian, Ukrainian, Netherland, Polish, 
Italian and Russian origin. “The emerging Canadian type 
is different from any other European mixture. It has a 
wider base. 

World War IT has seen Canada assume the leadership of 
the intermediate powers, and become the third trading nation 
among all powers. In another century I believe we shall 
rank with the greatest powers, but a good deal will depend 
on how well our generation deals with its unfinished business. 


No More Woritp Wars 


Any consideration of the future is bound to be influenced 
by opinions concerning peace and war. Let me say at once 
that | am an optimist in regard to international war—the 
kind to which we have been accustomed. It is true the 
League of Nations did not succeed but it made a useful 
beginning; the language of international thinking was de- 
fined even if the habit was not established. Now the United 
Nations organizations have begun to operate. Those who 
cannot bring themselves to believe in world citizenship look 
upon the United Nations as a snare and a delusion; they 
believe we are doomed always to re-enact the old tragedy 
of the precarious balance of power between opposing groups, 
at present, Soviet Russia and her satellites on the one hand, 
the Anglo-American powers on the other hand. I am sure 
this thinking is old-fashioned and outmoded. True, there is 
a lot of talk about the impossibility of Communism and 
Freedom existing side by side; the propaganda machines 
grind continuously and fearfully, but let’s go behind the 
product of the propaganda machines. Although Soviet Rus- 
sia is Communist, her foreign policy is much the same as it 
was in the days of Peter the Great. In her anxiety for 
security Russia is insisting upon control of a fringe of border 
states both in Europe and in Asia. With some aspects of 
the policy and the methods employed in establishing and 





maintaining this control the Western World is unhappy; 
but the Western World will not go to war on that account. 
There is no question of any great power attacking Soviet 
Russia by way of aggression; conversely, there is not the 
faintest chance of Soviet Russia conducting armed aggression 
against the British Commonwealth or the United States. 
We shall have lots of trouble and, no doubt, periodical crises, 
but there is not going to be a World War III on the model 
of World War I or II, and the people who may gather 
under your auspices one hundred years from tonight will be 
able to look back upon a century without any major armed 
conflict. That is a substantial gain. I do not risk being 
oracular on many things but this is an exception! 


Wor tp CITIzENSHIP BEGINS 


In achieving this substantial gain of outlawing war we 
shall modify a lot of old ideas. The student of history a 
century hence will wonder how anything survived the an- 
archy of international affairs in the first half of the 20th 
century. The old ideas of exclusive sovereignty and exclu- 
sive nationality are both doomed; each so-called sovereign 
state will be a member of one of the regional federations of 
the United Nations; in addition Canada will remain a mem- 
ber of the British Commonwealth. World citizenship will 
become as much a reality as did English citizenship after the 
warring states of the Heptarchy stopped killing each other. 


TrousLes WITHIN 


I have said there will be no more world war. But we 
shall not be free of trouble. The danger to our civilization 
in the next hundred years is not from external aggression, 
but from internal disagreement and paralysis, perhaps civil 
war. Industrial relations—that is, the relations between 
Labor and Management—are deteriorating. The enemies 
of our free society naturally encourage this deterioration. 
We have got to contrive somehow to establish a reasonable 
and just basis for the voluntary co-operation of Labor and 
Management. A fresh start should be made in the realiza- 
tion of what is at stake for both Labor and Management. 
The joint responsibility bears upon the well-being of the 
community at large. If Labor and Management do not 
succeed voluntarily in setting up durable arrangements then 
our free society will break down. But again I am not pes- 
simistic. While the internal danger is much greater than 
the external danger, there happens to be a growing realiza- 
tion of what is involved; for example, Organized Labor is 
becoming aware of the danger of Communist infiltration ; 
also Management and Capital are realizing that the only 
valid justification for the continuance of the free system is 
its social necessity—in other words, Management and Capi- 
tal acknowledge that they must demonstrate beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt their indispensability to a free, happy, and 
prosperous society. 


HUMAN RELATIONS VITAL 


The self-righteous protagonist of the status quo is at least 
as dangerous an enemy of progress as the avowed violent 
revolutionary. The revolutionary usually has something 
positive to contribute. The hard-boiled reactionary menaces 
the things that are worth keeping in the tradition he pro- 
fesses to protect. Take this problem of Management and 
Labor for example. Big Business—Big Communism too, if 
you like—have both permitted the machine to take charge; 
the individual is forgotten; what is wrong today is not that 
workers are badly rewarded in money, what is wrong is that 
the individual worker feels he doesn’t count in the scheme of 
things; the hunger is for recognition, and this is really a soul 
hunger. A century hence the average citizen will find it 
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hard to believe that a segment of industry and business in 
1946 managed to survive on the principle, or lack of princi- 


ple, of “Management versus Labor”. Business success in 
the future will be with those who contrive a voluntary work- 
ing partnership of Capital, Management, and Labor in a 
joint adventure, sharing both the ups and downs. ‘The 
core of the problem is neither “industrial relations” nor 
“public relations”; it is simply “human relations”’. 


THE Roap To EMANCIPATED FREEDOM 


It is symptomatic of an age of impersonal bigness that the 
cry of soul-hunger is so widespread. New qualities are 
needed for leadership in business and industry; balance- 
sheet psychology no longer will suffice. The age of im- 
personal bigness can be resolved either in terms of emanci- 
pated freedom or of regimented serfdom. In Canada we 
prefer the road to emancipated freedom. The attempt to 
impose upon us an artificial structure of horizontal classes 
is bound to fail. Our factor of safety will be determined by 
the promptness with which Canadian Management as a 
whole adapts itself to the new conditions, solves its problems 
of human relations, and keeps them solved. Men turn to 
Communism or Fascism only when in desperation; only 
when hope is shattered, when faith is frozen into frustration. 
The “isms” of individual surrender are alien to the genius 
of the Canadian people; and so let us go forward in human 
relations confident yet vigilant, faithful yet happy in the 
realization of our unique stewardship. 


INTO THE ATOMIC AGE 


The next century will see changes in our material sur- 
roundings far greater than in any previous century, not ex- 
cluding the period at the beginning of the industrial era. 
By 2046 we shall be well advanced into the age of atomic 
power with Canada in the forefront. All previous inven- 
tions are relatively insignificant—the wheel, printing press, 
the steam engine, the aeroplane—all are trivial compared 
with the application of atomic energy. Here we have power 
inherent in matter which will be available everywhere, and 
then there really can begin the steady ascent of humanity, 
an ascent during which every human task from agriculture 
to medicine will be revolutionized. 


Power DISTRIBUTION 


The standard of living of the people of any given country 
can be appropriately measured by the amount of power avail- 
able to each inhabitant; for example in the United States 
there is about twenty horsepower available to each inhabi- 
tant; in China there is none. Atomic energy will spread 
holdings in this vital possession. 


New MetTHOops 


It is true that nuclear fission involves radiations that are 
deadly to human beings, but there are adequate means of 
protection. Moreover, new methods have recently been dis- 
covered. For example, it is now éstablished that atomic 
energy can be released by the fusion of light elements just 
as efficiently as by the fission of heavy elements. Atomic 
energy can be generated soon and it can be generated at a 
competitive price. Dr. Arthur H. Compton, Chancellor of 
Washington University in St. Louis, Missouri, who is 
among the leaders of the atom scientists, announced the other 
day that in his opinion atomic power would become a serious 
competitor of coal by about 1955. No “pipe-lines” will be 
needed ; neither coal-cars nor high voltage transmission facili- 
ties. Atomic energy will not be subject to the tyranny of 
geography. 








Many CHANGES 


Hitherto discussion of atomic energy has been confined 
almost exclusively to the danger to civilization of its use in 
war. The instinct of self-preservation in the human race 
is already asserting itself in so far as the use of atomic 
energy in war is concerned. This is a task which the United 
Nations will take care of. But there are other very serious 
problems that will be presented by the development of atomic 
energy for peaceful purposes. The standard of living will 
be rapidly raised; hours of work will be reduced ; educators, 
the clergy, the sociologists, will be called upon as never be- 
fore; capitalists, labor leaders, economists, statesmen, will 
have to devise alternative means of useful employment for 
the workers displaced by the new machine age. I believe we 
shall cling to our freedom but it will be freedom sanctified 
to human well-being and not freedom translated into irre- 
sponsible license. 


DEVELOPMENT OF ATOMIC POWER 


As to the method of development of atomic energy, Gov- 
ernments, of course, will exercise a monopoly on all fission- 
able materials. This will be necessary under the United 
Nations agreements outlawing atomic energy for purposes 
of warfare. But there should be of course no monopoly in 
the development of nuclear industry. Every dollar spent by 
Governments in encouraging industry to enter this new field 
will be worth ten dollars spent by Governments trying to do 
it themselves. 


BACK TO THE COUNTRYSIDE 


One recalls that in school we used to wonder how the 
people of the Middle Ages and right down to modern times 
could survive the squalor and discomfort which appeared to 
be the lot of the vast majority. Our wonder about the dis- 
comfort of our ancestors is mild indeed compared with the 
wonder of the school children of 2046 at the conditions we 
survive. It is not going to be easy to convince the children 
four or five generations hence that sane people lived in the 
great rabbit-warrens we call cities. In the approaching era 
of vastly developed power and rapid communications, city 
populations will be widely dispersed in adjoining rural areas. 
People then will no more think of living in cities or towns 
than they would now think of living in the offices or factories 
where they work. 


TRADE BROADENED 


By 2046 the national income will be of the order of ten 
billion dollars; the increase being made pessible by a wide 
extension of external trade. Latin America, India, China, 
and the Pacific Islands will have become important new cus- 
tomers of Canada. Our great-grandchildren will shudder at 
the insecurity of an external trade policy which allowed the 
vast bulk of our business to be with two customers only, the 


U.K., and the U.S.A. 


THE British COMMONWEALTH REMAINS 
In the world of 2046 the United Nations will have 


evolved in the pattern of a group of federations, European, 
Asiatic, Pacific and American. The nations of the British 
Commonwealth group will continue to provide an important 
inter-federation link. Canada, of course, will have strength- 
ened her position and will rank with the leading powers. 


DouBLING THE POPULATION 


In 2046 the population of Canada should not be less than 
25,000,000 or rather more than double the present popula- 
tion. To reach this objective will require bold, prudent 
long-term policies aimed at attracting the right kind of im- 
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migrants. And there is this important consideration: if we 
are so foolish as to do nothing about immigration, the prob- 
lem before long will be taken out of our hands by the United 
Nations. The modified conception of sovereignty—the only 
one that will be tolerated by world public opinion in future 

will net confer upon us the right to maintain in perpetuity 
a “caretaker” policy. This half-continent for which we are 
trustees is still relatively uninhabited. The initiative should 
be taken while it is still in our power to take it. Incidentally 
a population of 25,000,000 well disposed and creatively en- 
gaged will provide us with the steadying influence of a sub- 
stantial home market to counterbalance some of the vicissi- 
tudes of external trade. 


Uniry Witu Diversity 


Nationa! unity like international understanding will be 
reached by positive and creative recognition of the community 
of the human mind regardless ot differences of race, nation- 
ality, language, ideology or religious faith. Canada and 


Switzerland are the outstanding examples of unity through 
diversity. ‘This unity is attained without the surrender or 
the blurring of the differences of culture, the differences of 
belief, or the differences in institutions, which impart to life 
variety, richness, and vitality. That is why I consider 
that we in Canada are fortunate in the spread of our racial 
elements, and particularly in the integrity and the persistence 
of our French culture. We shall fashion in Canada the 
model tor a world democracy of the human mind and spirit. 
Canadians of 2046 will read of the language controversies 
of this generation with the same kind of amused curiosity as 
is now evoked by the family feuds of an earlier epoch. Of 
course all Canadians of 2046 will be bi-lingual, enjoying 
access to the literary and artistic treasures of both English 
and French. 
UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Reference has been made already to the unfinished business 
of this generation and its effect upon the status of Canada 
a century hence. This unfinished business includes a number 
of miscellaneous domestic chores. For one thing we shall 
have to tidy up the relations between Ottawa and the Prov- 
inces. For another thing we should finish the “de-bunking” 
of the wreckers and the fanatics who break loose now and 
then in various parts of the country; in this category I in- 
clude beth the advocates of an independent Laurentian Re- 
public based on a mixture of prejudice and ignorance, and 
the advocates of an Orange Principality based on the Battle 


of the Boyne and the Twelfth of July; both bolstered with 
perverted theology. As each extreme seems necessary to the 
other I sometimes wonder if they have a secret understand- 
ing! People of this genus add color and zest to life as long 
as they are not taken seriously. A sure sign of the emerging 
maturity of Canada is the increasing difficulty of the minor- 
ity fanatics to arouse more than a tolerant smile. 

Another important part of the unfinished business of th’s 
generation is to see that the whole weight of Canada is 
thrown behind the United Nations. Canada’s voice in the 
deliberations that lead to permanent peace gains unique 
authority from our participation in two world wars from 
which we sought nothing except the preservation of freedom. 

Then our external trade must be widened, we must become 
import-conscious as well as export-conscious. In extending 
trade we build upon unprecedented goodwill. 

The next point on the agenda of our unfinished business 
is a new concord between agriculture and industry, between 
town and country. 

And finally, let’s see to it that we provide the rest of the 
world with a model of how labor-management relations 
should be conducted. 


How Nort To Promote TrutTH 


Some advocates of national unity misdirect their efforts. 
Name-calling, denunciation, disparagement of persons get 
nowhere. Instead of clarifying ideas, developing under- 
standing, and creating conviction these people waste their 
energies impugning the motives or the morals of their oppo- 
nents. This is because they fail to discern that the simple 
technique required for spreading false ideas and issuing 
irresponsible statements is entirely inadequate for the pro- 
tection and development of truth. The methods used in 
promoting dissension and internal division are not the meth- 
ods for furthering understanding and co-operation. Only 
antagonism and animosity are generated when political 
polemics replace the presentation of facts and ideas. 

Those who may be privileged to assemble under the 
auspices of the Canadian Unity Alliance one hundred years 
from tonight will have good cause to be thankful for the 
work of the Alliance and for the courageous and disinter- 
ested leadership of that great Canadian, your President, 
Senator Bouchard, in promoting the tolerance, magnanimity, 
understanding, and enterprise which will lift Canada into 
a new position of decisive influence in the main arena of 
world affairs. 


Trends in Modern Literature 


BOOKS CAN REVOLUTIONIZE THE THOUGHT AND ACTION OF A NATION 


By NICK AARON FORD, Professor of English, Morgan State College, Baltimore, Maryland 
Delivered before the Book-A-Month Club in the auditorium of the Madison Avenue 
Young Iomen’s Christian Association, Baltimore, Maryland, November 15, 1946 


AM grateful for the privilege you have given me to 
discuss with you a subject in which I am extremely 
interested. Let me congratulate you upon the aims 

of your club, which, I understand, are to read and to discuss 
together from month to month some of the significant books 
released by the many publishing companies of our nation. 
Although the task you have set for yourselves may seem 
to some simple and unexciting, it is by no means unimpor- 
tant. Recently we have been told that two or three atomic 





bombs can destroy a whole city the size of Baltimore, but 
I declare unto you that two or three books of the calibre 
of Harriett Beecher Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” or John 
Steinbeck’s “Grapes of Wrath,” or Wendell Willkie’s “One 
World,” have the power to revolutionize the thought and 
action of a whole nation, either for good or for ill. 

When we realize this extraordinary power of books to 
form public opinion, we cannot help feeling it is our duty 
as good citizens to acquaint ourselves with the most signifi- 
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Every intelli- 


cant ideas circulated in current literature. 
gent citizen is obligated to do this, either for the purpose 
of cooperating more fully with the trends or of combatting 
them effectively. 

Before we examine some of the most significant trends 
in modern literature, let us agree on a definition of terms. 
I take it that a trend means a sustained movement in a given 


direction, a prevailing tendency or inclination. ‘The char- 
acteristics of one book, therefore, do nwt constitute a literary 
trend. A trend is established only by the reappearance of 
certain characteristics over a considerable period of time. 

The word “modern” has no well-defined limits. Its limi- 
tation depends upon the thing it modifies. For instance, 
when we speak of modern civilization we mean civilization 
beginning with the Rennaissance approximately five hundred 
years ago. But when we speak of “modern warfare,” or 
“modern medicine,” or “modern education,” we limit our 
period to the time between World War I and the present. 
For the purposes of this discussion, therefore, modern liter- 
ature means literature produced since 1918. 

The first trend that I wish to discuss is the greater use 
of propaganda in fiction, drama, and poetry. Again, let 
me define the terms. By propaganda I do not mean false- 
hood. Since the rise of Hitler the word propaganda has 
taken on sinister meaning, so that most people wrongly 
think of it as a synonym for lie. But the word has a re- 
spectable history. In 1623 Pope Urban VIII organized 
what he called a College of Propaganda for the purpose of 
educating priests as missionaries. ‘The word rightly means 
a concerted effort or movement to spread a particular doc- 
trine or system of principles. 

Although propaganda has been present to some extent in 
literature since Homer’s Illiad, only recently has it been 
accepted by a majority of the critics and scholars as a legiti- 
mate ingredient of imaginative literature. Before the mod- 
ern period critics and scholars insisted that the novelist, the 
dramatist, and the poet had no right to use their products 
in behalf of a cause. They maintained that the purpose of 
these writings should not be to persuade the reader to ac- 
cept a political theory, an economic doctrine, or a racial 
belief, but to ennoble the mind of the reader by affording 
a means for the contemplation of beauty or uncontroversial 
morality. 

But if you call the roll of the most distinguished authors 
who have won fame and fortune since 1918, you will find 
that almost all of them have gained their greatest recogni- 
tion through the use of propaganda directed against one or 
more of the following evils in modern life: (1) War, (2) 
social and economic injustices inflicted upon the working 
class, and (3) lack of equality and fraternity for racial 
minorities. 

Among those who have participated in the creation of 
propaganda against war Ernest Hemmingway ranks high. 
His greatest novel, “Farewell to Arms,” is a portrayal of 
the human suffering and futile sacrifices of World War I. 
It is one of the strongest arguments that have yet been made 
against war and in behalf of permanent peace. It debunks 
the legend of the glorious and glamorous aspects of war 
as pictured on army advertising posters and in the early 
American histories. It shows the horrible, heart-breaking 
effect of such an ordeal upon the lives of two young lovers 
caught in the middle of it. No one who reads this book 


seriously and with an open mind can fail to recognize its 
desperate plea for the abolition of war as national policy. 
In “For Whom the Bells Toll” Hemmingway reinforces 
his earlier plea by dramatizing the horrible waste, inhuman 
brutality, and utter stupidity of the Spanish Civil War. 
Robert Sherwood and Paul Green are two of the most 





eminent playwrights of the present day, and two of the 
most famous plays by them are devoted entirely to propa- 
ganda against war. Sherwood, who created such cinema 
attractions as “Waterloo Bridge,” “Reunion in Vienna,” 
and “The Petrified Forest,” won the Pulitzer prize with 
his play “Idiot’s Delight,” a satirical and mournful evoca- 
tion of the madness of war and the chauvanism which en- 
gulfs even the most intelligent members of society. It is 
propaganda against the munition-makers as the chief insti- 
gators of war, showing how they gamble with the blood of 
our civilization to secure huge profits for themselves. Green’s 
paly, “Johnny Johnson,” is a protest against war hysteria 
instigated by meaningless slogans and misdirected patriotism. 
It is a protest, too, against war profiteers and the professional 
war-makers. 

Margaret Mitchell’s “Gone With the Wind” is another 
novel filled with war propaganda. It is not necessarily 
propaganda against war, as Hemmingway’s novel is or as 
the plays of Sherwood and Green are, but rather it is propa- 
ganda against a particular kind of war—that waged by the 
Northern army. It is propaganda against the brutality of 
the Northern army during the Civil War in contrast to the 
“nobility” and “humanity” of the South, It is propaganda 
intended to blacken the motives and methods of the North 
and to justify with glory and honor Southern chivalry in 
defense of a decaying civilization built upon human slavery. 

When we turn to those who have created propaganda in 
behalf of social and economic justice for the working class, 
the names of writers are as illustrious as the preceding ones. 
There is John Steinbeck whose “Grapes of Wrath” is pow- 
erful propaganda against the ill-treatment of tenant farm- 
ers and transient workers in Oklahoma and California. 
And this Steinbeck masterpiece is more than that: It is 
propaganda against the brutality of law-enforcing officers, 
who appear to be owned and controlled by the captains of 
industry. It is propaganda for the government elimination 
of slums and the control of housing for transient workers. 
It is propaganda against the policy of scarcity which permits 
rich landowners to destroy the products of the land in order 
to keep prices high. In a typical passage Steinbeck says: 


There is a crime here that goes beyond denunciation. 
There is a sorrow here that weeping cannot symbolize. 
There is a failure here that topples all other success. The 
fertile earth, the straight roads, the sturdy trunks, and 
the ripe fruit. And children dying of pellagra must die 
because a profit cannot be taken from an orange. The 
coroners must fill in the certificates—died of malnutrition 
—because the food must rot, must be forced to rot. 


John Dos Passos, another distinguished American novelist, 
a graduate of Harvard University, has a trilogy entitled 
U.8.A., all three of which are packed full of criticism 
against the rich for their exploitation of the poor. He makes 
one of the characters say: 


They have clubbed us off the streets, they are stronger, 
they are rich and fire the politicians, the newspaper editors, 
the old judges, the small men with reputations, the col- 
lege presidents, the wardheelers (listen businessmen col- 
lege presidents, judges, America will not forget her be- 
trayers) they hire the men with guns, the uniforms, the 
police cars, the patrol wagons. 

America our nation has been beaten by strangers . . . 
their hired men sit on the judge’s bench, they sit with 
their feet on the tables under the dome of the State House, 
they are ignorant of our beliefs, they have the dollars, the 
guns, the armed forces, the power plants they have built, 
the electric chair and hired the executioner to throw the 
switch—all right we are two nations. 
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Eugene O'Neill, whose new play “The Ice Man Cometh” 
is the greatest attraction now on Broadway, has contributed 
his share to the propaganda for social and economic justice 


in his well known play “The Hairy Ape.” In this drama 
he portrays the utter contempt ot the rich for the poor work- 
ers, while those poor workers are actually endangering their 
own lives to insure the security of their masters. 


Next to O'Neill in reputation and dramatic power is Max- 
well Anderson. His greatest play “Winterset,” which is 
the first poetic drama of modern times, is devoted largely 
to a plea for social and economic justice for the worker. It 
contains propaganda against class prejudice and against the 
pompous egotism of those who administer the laws. Com- 
menting upon the corruptibility of American life, he makes 
one of his characters say: 


At the moment I don’t think of anything you can’t 
buy, including life, honor, virtue, glory, public office, 
conjugal affection, and all kinds of justice, from the traffic 
court to the immortal nine. Go out and make yourself a 
pot of money and you can buy all the justice you want. 


Since 1940 ten novels dedicated to the proposition that 
the Negro minority should be treated with equality and 
fraternity have achieved a popularity of best-seller propor- 
tions. Seven of these were written by white authors and 
three by Negroes. This is a remarkable fact when we re- 
member that prior to 1940 almost all novels of Negro life 
by white authors were filled with propaganda calculated to 
reinforce the current opinion of the Negro’s unfitness for 
the duties and privileges of democracy. 


The first writer of this group to focus attention upon the 
failure of American democracy to provide equality, justice, 
and fraternity J the Negro was Richard Wright in his 
popular novel “Native Son.” His major theme is that this 
denial to the Neare of these basic rights of American citi- 
zenship has made him bitter and sullen, a fit subject for re- 
bellion and revolution. He implies that unless the Negro 
can find equality, justice, and fraternity within the demo- 
cratic framework, he must turn to Communism, whose prin- 
ciples and practices guarantee these things. 


“Native Son” was followed by “The Darker Brother,” 
a novel written by Bucklin Moon, a white man, an editor 
of Doubleday, Doran Publishing Company. Mr. Moon’s 
propaganda was directed against the inequality of the 
Negro’s economic situation, both in the North and the 


South, and discrimination against the Negro in the armed 
forces. 


Hodding Carter, a liberal white editor of a Mississippi 
newspaper, contributed his share to the propaganda for 
racial justice by his novel ““The Winds of Fear,” in which 
he presents Negroes rebelling in violent terms against op- 
pression and white men joining them in their fight for 
equality of opportunity. 


“Freedom Road” by Howard Fast, a Northern white au- 
thor of national reputation, is a historical novel of the Re- 
construction period, portraying life in a South Carolina 
community in which Negroes and whites lived together on 
equal terms and died together in a fight against intoler- 
ance when whites of neighboring communities attempted to 
put a stop to the democratic experiment. This novel is a 
powertul contradiction to the argument that Negroes and 
whites cannot live together in the South on terms of com- 
plete equality. 

The remaining six novels are just as powerful in their 
pleas for justice, equality, and fraternity. They are Henri- 
etta Buckmaster’s “Deep River,” Margaret Halsey’s “My 
Best Friends Are Soldiers,” Lillian Smith’s “Strange Fruit,” 








Fannie Cook’s “Mrs. Palmer’s Honey,” Chester Himes’ 
“If He Hollers Let Him Go,” and Ann Petrey’s “The 
Street.” 


But this propaganda in behalf of equality and fraternity 
is not confined to the Negro minority. Modern literature 
has been equally concerned with the Jew, the Japanese 
American, the Italian minority, and other submerged groups. 
For instance, one of the most important books on the Mac- 
millan Company’s current list of publications is Arthur 
Koestler’s ““Thieves in the Night,” a novel about Zionism. 
Then there is “The Boy From Nebraska” by Ralph G. 
Martin, a story of the prejudice, hatred, and brutal dis- 
crimination which the Japanese American has suffered since 


Pearl Harbor. 


There are many other examples of the propaganda trend 
in modern literature, but we must hasten on to another 
point. I realize I have dwelt over-long on this phase of my 
discussion, but I feel it was a profitable procedure because 
we have had opportunity to consider the most popular sub- 
ject matter of modern literature. Let us turn now to the 
writer's attitude toward his subject matter. 


The second major trend upon which I wish to comment 
is the trend toward naturalism. An imaginative writer may 
take one of the following attitudes towards his subject: He 
may be idealistic, he may be realistic, or he may be natural- 
istic. If a writer takes the idealistic attitude, he will present 
life as it ought to be, or as he would like to have it, or as he 
imagines it could be. If he takes the realistic attitude, he 
will present life as it appears to his daily observation—no 
better and no worse. His major emphasis will be upon a 
photographic reproduction of the little details of daily ex- 
istence. But if he accepts the naturalistic attitude, he will 
not emphasize the common, ordinary events of daily living. 
He will make terrible things happen to his characters. They 
will be twisted from the ordinary, wrenched from the quiet, 
uneventful round of every day life and flung into the throes 
of a vast and terrible drama that works itself out in un- 
leashed passions, in blood, and in sudden death. 


Although it would not be accurate to say that all fiction 
and drama of the nineteenth century were idealistic, the 
trend in that direction was unmistakable. The most note- 
worthy example of idealistic fiction is ‘“The Scarlet Letter,” 
written by Nathaniel Hawthorne in 1850. It is the repre- 
sentation of a struggle within the soul of a man and a woman 
against the effects of a sin they have committed, a sin against 
God and against the Puritan society in which they lived. 
There was a villain also, but the two main characters repre- 
sent man at his best. Both of them triumph over their sin— 
one by openly suffering shame and humiliation while at the 
same time devoting her life to the service of the poor, the 
sick, and the needy; the other by renouncing all worldly 
pleasures and devoting his entire life to prayer, fasting, and 
spiritual service. 


In contrast to this idealistic view of human possibilities, 
the naturalistic writers of our generation present man at 
his worst. ‘Their characters are usually persons of strong 
animal desires, persons of neurotic temperaments and moods, 
or persons whose strong wills have been broken by the ac- 
ceptance of some inevitable fate over which they think they 
have no control. To them, men are inconsequential pawns 
in a game that has no rules and no meaning. Tragedy to 
them is not the suffering of a man or woman who has broken 
God's divine law; it is the suffering of a man who has not 
the will power, or the strength, or the wisdom, to effectively 
assert himself. It is the suffering of a man who is too weak 
or too ignorant to win the goal he has set for himself re- 
gardless of its moral value. To them, the actions of men 
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are not motivated by the ideals of goodness, the law of love, 
or the commandments of a Deity, but by three basely selfish 
urges: Fear, Sex, and Hunger. 

Thus Richard Wright makes Bigger, the main charac- 


” 


ter in “Native Son,” murder two women in cold blood, 
women who had treated him with the greatest kindness and 
respect, simply because he was afraid for his own safety. 
In “Farewell to Arms” Hemmingway has his main character 
desert the U. S. army and turn his back upon the ideals for 
which the war was being fought in order to gratify his sex- 
ual passion with the one woman who met his physical re- 
quirements. In “Tobacco Road” Caldwell makes hunger 
the major motive in the actions of all his characters. Even 
the girls sell their virtue for a bunch of turnip greens. 


The naturalistic writer over-emphasizes sex. He describes 
sexual experiences of his characters so minutely that his 
writings are positively indecent. This becomes inexcusable 
when one can find no organic connection between these 
sexual descriptions and the basic plot. 


The naturalistic writer delights in the presentation of 
cruelty and violence. In “Native Son” Wright makes Big- 
ger stuff the body of Mary, the girl he had previously 
smothered to death, into the red-hot furnace feet foremost. 
When he finds the body is too long for the head to get in, 
he takes out his pocket-knife and begins to slice off the head 
before the eyes of the horrified reader. Finding the knife 
too fragile to cut through the bone, he reaches back and gets 
a hatchet to complete the ordeal. 


In “Sanctuary” William Faulkner describes with revolt- 
ing minuteness the beastly episode in which a young, sensi- 
tive, virtuous girl is tortured by a moron named Popeye, the 
main character in the novel. Erskine Caldwell, in his stor- 
ies of the poor white sharecroppers of the South, has some 
of his characters devoured by their hogs and others gored 
to death by their cattle. In “Death in the Afternoon,” Hem- 
mingway presents a brutal picture of an exhibition fight 
between a man and a bull—a fight in which there is in- 
human cruelty, bloodshed, and violent death for the man 
and the beast. 


The naturalistic writer is a confirmed pessimist. He 
chooses to portray man as the victim of a malignant fate, 
defeated by the evil forces in the world, pushed around and 
laughed at by whatever higher powers there may be, helplessly 
caught in the trap of life. He robs man of the dignity that 
the Bible and other idealistic writings have bestowed upon 
him and presents him as a bewildered animal fighting a puny 
losing battle against all of the evils that plague him. Wright 
symbolizes this attitude very effectively in the opening scene 
of “Native Son’ when he shows Bigger smashing a rat with 
a frying pan. That rat symbolizes the fact that the char- 
acters in the story are hemmed in by irremedial circum- 
stances just as the rat was hemmed in within the one-room 
apartment, and that they can no more escape annihilation 
at the hands of unpitying fate than the rat can escape the 
determined vengeance of Bigger’s frying pan. Hemmingway 
also expresses the same pessimistic attitude when he has one 
of his characters say to the old lady in “Death in the After- 
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noon,” “Madame, there is no remedy for anything in life.” 


The third trend in modern literature is a trend toward 
disorganization and unintelligibility. Many modern writers 
deliberately violate all the rules of correct writing. Conse- 
quently, their meaning is hard to grasp and sometimes alto- 
gether unintelligible. Faulkner writes sentences two hundred 
words long. You may begin reading one of his sentences 
at the top of the page and may not reach the end until you 
get to the bottom. By that time you have no idea what the 
sentence is about, since you remember neither subject nor 


predicate. Furthermore, he writes his books backwards. 
The first chapter tells about the events at the end of the 
story, and you do not know enough about the beginning to 
make any sense until you reach the very end. 

James Joyce, regarded by many critics as one of the 
greatest novelists of the twentieth century, discards the usual 
punctuation marks in much of his famous book ‘Ulysses.” 
The final hundred pages of the novel have no periods, no 
commas, and no capital letters. Yet, strange as it may seem, 
this section which fails to make use of any of the ordinary 
rules of correct writing is more intelligible than any other 
part of the book. The difficulty that the reader encounters 
in attempting to get any meaning from the novel is attested 
by the fact that there are at least two guides of three or 
four hundred pages written by literary experts which pro- 
pose to explain to the average reader, page by page, the 
meaning that the author intended to convey. 

John Dos Passos creates a new structure in novel writing. 
He writes his trilogy U. 8. 4. on four levels, each level pre- 
senting a different type of interpretation of the same ma- 
terial. He too discards the usual marks of punctuation and 
capital letters in certain sections of his book. 

Among the outstanding modern poets E. E. Cummings 
always writes the pronoun “I’’ with a small letter. He uses 
no punctuation marks and very few capitals. He does not 
even capitalize proper names. It is difficult to break through 
the confusion of much of his poetry to find: plausible mean- 
ing. For instance, what meaning can you get from the 
following verse from Cummings? 

Anyone lived in a pretty how town 
(with up so floating many bells down) 
spring summer autumn winter 


he sang his didnt he danced his did 


If you need additional examples to test your comprehen- 
sion, try a stanza from Gertrude Stein’s “Geography and 
Plays”: 

Eating and paper. 

A laugh is a loop not dinner. There is 
so much to pray. 

A slight price is a potato. A slimness is in 
length and even in strength. 


Thus let me end this catalogue of trends in modern liter- 
ature. But before we close the discussion let us pass judg- 
ment upon these trends. Let us see why they are what they 
are, and to what extent we can sympathize with them. 


In the first place, we must not forget that history relates 
the deeds of a people, but literature reflects its ideals, its 
dreams, its hopes, and its fears. No book, or play, or poem 
can win the applause of a nation unless it reflects the atti- 
tudes of a considerable portion of the people of that nation. 
When we apply this test to the trend toward propaganda 
we can see the truth of the assertion. The overwhelming 
desire of our people for peace and their utter disgust with 
war are amply demonstrated by the enthusiasm with which 
they have accepted the idea of the United Nations—an 
organization dedicated to the abolition of war. 

Likewise, the interest in economic justice for the worker 
is manifested in the power of labor organizations, the bene- 
ficial labor laws enacted by the Congress, and the willing- 
ness of the average citizen to undergo inconveniences and 
hardships during strikes in order that members of labor 
unions may force stubborn employers to grant better wages 
and working conditions. 


The public attitude toward greater equality and fraternity 


for minorities are evidenced by the growth of such organiza- 
tions as the National Association for the Advancement of 
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Colored People, the Southern Conference for Human Wel- 
fare. committees for the abolition of discrimination, inter- 
racial committees for the improvement of race relations, the 
admission of Negro players into national baseball clubs, and 
the refusal of many Northern and Western universities to 
play football with Southern universities that bar competition 
with Negro players. 

‘This propaganda trend in modern literature is to be com- 
mended. It is the duty of all lovers of democracy to en- 
courage this trend by buying books of this nature. Authors 
who dedicate their talents to propaganda for peace, social 
justice, and racial equality must be encouraged by seeing 
their books become best sellers. 

Although many of us deplore the naturalistic trend in 
literature, we know it is a logical outgrowth of the scientific 
spirit which dominates our age. In psychology Freud has 
taught that all actions of men can be traced to the impulse 
of sex. If a Hitler comes upon the scene, Freudian psy- 
chology explains him in terms of a mal-adjusted sex life, 
either his own or that of his parents. Other psychologists 
who do not agree with Freud offer theories just as determin- 
istic. ‘They tell us that man is not the master of his des- 
tiny, that he is the product of a million yesteryears. They 
say that man is no more responsible for his desires and 
urges than a rattlesnake is responsible or his urge to strike 
blindly at whatever is in his path. 

Modern chemistry adds to the dilemma by attempting 
to account for a man’s character on the basis of the chemi- 
cal constituency of his celis. One man becomes a priest 
and another becomes a ganster through no exercise of will 





power, but solely because of the particular arrangement of 
electrons that make up his cell structures. 

Astronomy has shown the earth to be the smallest and 
the least important of all the heavenly bodies. Then why 
should man who lives on a burnt-out star think that the 
universe is geared to protect his interests ? 

Naturalism is inevitable in a society that worships sci- 
ence at the expense of religion, morality, and philosophy. 
We cannot refuse to read a book because it is naturalistic, 
but we can fortify our minds with additional reading in 
the fields of religion, morality, and philosophy. 

The trend toward disorganization is understandable when 
we realize that the world has suffered an over-dose of 
organization during the past thirty years. Fascism, Naz- 
ism, and Communism are all forms of government that 
demand the most rigid organization possible. Furthermore, 
no nation can hope to be successful in modern warfare until 
it organizes its human and physical resources with stringent 
severity. When the war is over and there is no longer 
need for this rigid organization, the pendulum swings too 
far in the other direction and men begin to glorify dis- 
organization as an end in itself. I think this trend is only 
temporary and will die of its own accord when men have 
had sufficient opportunity to wallow in their pent-up de- 
sire for unrestrained freedom. 

In conclusion may I say, by all means read modern 
literature. But do not forget to intersperse your reading 
with a generous sampling of the great books of the past. 
Only in this way can you keep your sanity. Only in this 
way can you save your soul. 


Management’s Contribution 
to Economic Friction 


THE WORKER DOES NOT HAVE THE FACTS 


By FRED G. CLARK, General Chairman, American Economic Foundation 
Delivered before the Ohio Society, New York, N. Y., November 12, 1946 


FEW weeks ago, along with three of my friends, I 
attended a private showing of a CIO-PAC motion 
picture entitled “Deadline for Action” which I un- 

derstand will be exhibited to 17 million organized workers. 


During the showing you could almost hear the blood-pres- 
sure of the audience going up and no wonder because it was 
the most devastating attack on large corporations that I 


have ever witnessed. 

Aided by newsreel shots of mounted policemen charging 
the picket lines, hungry workers on soup-lines, veterans sell- 
ing apples on street corners; and aided by the strong re- 
assuring voice of our late President, this picture plucked 
every heart string in the emotional scale and, quite obvi- 
ously, could exert a tremendous effect on the union members 
to whom it has been shown. 

It left what we call Big Business without a shred of 
character. 

When the lights came up, the other men present were 
almost too angry to speak. 

| couldn’t help but smile and one of them said: “What 
can you find in that to smile about?” 

I said: “Because, at last, here is something that might 
wake you up to realize what is basically wrong with labor 
relations, and to realize how business supplies the labor 
leader with the very ammunition used to attack it.” 





This remark brought forth indignant denials and started 
a rather large and, I hope, illuminating discussion. 


It was suggested that I repeat to you tonight the sub- 
stance of what I said to them. 


II 


The strike on which the picture was based lasted about 
4 months and cost each worker almost $1,000 in wages not 
earned. 

The strike was settled for 2 cents an hour more than 
was offered the workers before they walked out. 

It takes 50,000 hours at 2 cents to equal $1,000 or about 
25 years of work. 

Most of the workers involved in that strike will not re- 
main at work long enough to recover the loss of that strike. 

Now, whenever rational people act in a manner harmful 
to themselves there are only three causes: they are acting in- 
voluntarily; they are acting in anger; or they are acting 
in ignorance. 

Accepting the premise that the United Electrical Work- 
ers’ strike, on which the motion picture was based, was harm- 
ful to the workers, we must examine these three causes in 
order to find the answer. 

To a limited extent, the strike was undoubtedly invol- 
untary. 
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In most big strikes there is some coercion and intimida- 
tion of the workers by leaders who are determined to bring 
about a strike regardless of the merits of the case. 

The coercion factor, however, is usually not the primary 
factor because the coercion of American workers is an ex- 
tremely difficult process. 

I would rate it as the least of the three factors. 

More importance should be placed upon the second cause ; 
namely, that the workers were acting in anger. 

It is easier to make a man angry through inflammatory 
propaganda than it is to coerce him. 

There is no doubt that, on the surface, anger was the 
principal motivation behind this strike, but actually it is only 
the symptom and not the root cause. 

But the root cause is the third factor, namely, the ignor- 
ance that made the propaganda believable. 

The worker cannot be blamed for acting upon what he 
believes to be the truth and the workers in this case believed 
that their wages amounted to only 10 per cent of the sell- 
ing price of the product. 

One would think that the division of industrial income 
would be a universally-known fact inasmuch as it deals with 
the essence of the American way of life. 

As most of you know, payroll is more than ten times as 
much as profit; in many cases it is twenty times. 

But it is difficult to blame workers for becoming angry 
when they believe that profits are ten times as great as they 
are. 

A man who believes that can go on strike with a definite 
idea of where the wage increase is going to come from. 

If we can retrace the steps by which the workers became 
convinced of this fallacy, we might be able to get at the 
true root of industrial unrest. 

The answer is found in the form and language of business 


reports. 
Ill 


The foundation of the entire motion picture was a 10- 
second sequence purporting to show that the worker got only 
10 per cent of his product and this was done without stepping 
out of bounds as far as the technical use of the accounting 
language was concerned. 

Had the operations of the companies been reported in 
simple words of one meaning the picture could not have 
been produced. 

It was a series of completely rational steps based on a 
completely false premise. 

It seems to me fair, therefore, to lay a great deal of the 
blame for post-war strikes upon the business executives who 
have not taken the simple steps to tell the worker and the 
public exactly how the industrial income is divided. 

This is as simple as A. B. C. 

Aside from raw material in its natural state (which costs 
so little it can be ignored) and taxes which are set by the 
government, there are only two factors in our economic life 
—human energy and tools. 

The big argument in our economy today is how the pro- 
duction is divided between the people who supply the human 
energy and the people who supply the tools. 

Every corporation operating statement should deal in 
these terms. 

Thus, payroll becomes what it is, the cost of human en- 
ergy, depreciation becomes the cost of tools wearing out, and 
profit becomes what it is, the cost of using the tools. 

When put into this simple formula, the highly technical 
and confusing language and arithmetic of the average oper- 
ating statement becomes a simple report card, dealing with 
elements which everyone understands. 


Every worker knows (and does not object to the fact) 
that there is some profit earned by every successful corpora- 
tion—but almost no worker knows that the profit averages 
about 4 per cent of the sales dollar. 

In my opinion, the worker would not care if the profit 
were twice that much, yet certain corporations feel that it 
is dangerous to disclose the true amount of earnings. 

This is unsound reasoning, however, because regardless 
of what the earnings may be, they are a small fraction of 
what the worker now believes them to be. 


IV 


Let’s consider the case in point—the strike of the United 
Electrical Workers. 

The members of the union were shown a breakdown of a 
refrigerator, which, with the use of loose, but commonly- 
used accounting terms, indicated that the wages of the work- 
ers amounted to only 10 per cent of the selling price. 

Had the companies involved reported their operations in 
simple terms, the workers would have known the following 
approximate figures: 


Received from customer for refrigerator ........ $100.00 


This was expended to the following costs: 
The cost of goods and services bought 


OU ie a ae $50.00 
The cost of payments ordered by gov- 
CFU SERUNED | kad i cccesecenrs 5.00 
The cost of human energy (wages and 
NE wed Soa tina a aeccs een 4 39.00 
The cost of tools wearing out (Depreci- 
ation, obsolescence, etc.) .........- 2.00 
The cost of using the tools (Profit, divi- 
A, MUN is ainaieinatiencha da ciens 4.00 
RPE perp ery ee $100.00 


It is my considered judgment that the workers would not 
have voted to strike had they known these facts. 


V 


I want to repeat my statement that the answer to indus- 
trial unrest lies in these simple figures and simple words. 

Of prime importance is the fact that, once the worker is 
given a knowledge of the division of the sales dollar, he will 
know automatically who he is striking against. 

He will know that he is striking against the customer and 
he will also know that if the customer refuses to pay the 
extra price necessary to supply a wage increase, he, the 
worker, cannot be employed. 

Through this simple train of thought, the worker will 
arrive at the completely logical conclusion that the person 
he used to think of as the employer, namely the manager, is 
merely the middleman who arranges for the customer to 
supply the employment. 

This leads to the final conclusion that if he doesn’t co- 
operate with management in the job of pleasing the cus- 
tomer, he is automatically out of a job. 

I am firmly convinced that herein lies the answer to in- 
dustrial unrest. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly that the actions taken by 
the workers today result from a series of completely logical 
steps based on a false premise. 

It does no good to attack the individual steps or try to 
meet force with force. 

The problem is to destroy the false premise on which the 
steps are based, and all else will fall with it. 
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Then and only then will we see a series of completely 
logical steps based on the true premise, that the only way for 
labor to get more is to produce more. 

To the extent to which we succeed or fail in establishing 
this truth will be the extent to which we succeed or fail in 
the establishing of domestic peace and prosperity. 


V. 


We must not believe that the problem will solve itself. 

The post-war strike settlements have not brought any 
new knowledge to the workers. 

Sixty-five per cent still believe that substantial wage in- 
creases are possible without price increases. 


This is proven in the October issue of Factory magazine 
by a survey showing what workers believe regarding profits. 
The following answers were received to the ‘question: 


“About how much of an increuse could industry pay?” 


15 per cent of the workers said ....... . 5 per cent 
36 per cent of the workers said ........ 10 per cent 
22 per cent of the workers said ........ 15 per cent 
18 per cent of the workers said ........ 20 per cent 


Only 9 per cent had no opinion. 


To me this is powerful and compelling evidence that the 
worker does not have the facts and that unless he gets them, 
the nation must continue to suffer from industrial strife. 


First Aid For Sick Cities 


TRAFFIC CONGESTION 


By LESLIE WILLIAMS, City Planning Traffic Engineer, American Transit Association, New York, N. Y. 
Delivered before the West Virginia State Development Conference, Charleston, West Virginia, November 22, 1946 


UR cities are full of infirmities. They are congested. 

Around the central business core is a ring of blight. 

Even our middle-aged residential areas are riddled 
with vacant lots yet lack adequate space for recreation. A 
trowzy fringe of junk yards, honkey-tonks, papier maché 
villages meet the eye of the visitor as he is approaching our 
communities. 

Many of our cities are in serious financial difficulties. 

So stands the average American city on the threshhold of 
the “Atomic Age.” 

Before the war, civic ailments were getting progressively 
worse. People were taking to their automobiles in greater 
numbers and fleeing to the outskirts, only to leave a monu- 
ment to this migration of jerry-built shacks just as slummy 
as some of the tenement areas near our city centers. 

Businessmen are today asking, “What can be done to 
anchor downtown business,” and “What can be done to 
check the spread of residential properties beyond city boun- 
daries, where people go to live and yet expect to retain the 
benefits of the central city without paying their fair share 
of the costs of central city improvements.” 

Public officials are faced with a dilemma of how to meet 
increasing operating costs and how to find the revenue to 
compensate for falling values and taxes, to rehabilitate 
blighted areas and to relieve traffic congestion. 

Unless effective steps are taken to remedy this condition 
before the forthcoming building and automotive boom 
reaches its full tempo, our American cities will be destroyed 
from within just as effectively as bombing destroyed the 
cities in Europe and Asia. 

Our cities are worth saving. They form an important 
part of our national economy and serve as centers of com- 
merce, culture and amusement. 

All leading authorities on Urbanism have agreed that a 
comprehensive program is needed if current urban problems 
are to be dealt with effectively. 

‘Teamwork is essential between city, county, state and 
Federal governments. Equally important is a partnership of 
local government and private enterprise so that moderniza- 
tion projects of the magnitute required can succeed. 

If businessmen and public officials will unite on a com- 
prehensive program of objectives such as: 

Decongesting and revitalizing the downtown. 
Clearing the slums and redeveloping the areas. 





Protecting existing residential neighborhoods. 

Guiding appropriate outlying growth. 

Rationalizing the tax base. 

Educating the public to the evils of decentralization. 

Coordinating the views of public officials and business 
interests on a Master Plan for Recentralization. 


If cities will do this and chart their direction to this goal 
on the basis of the great mass of accumulated experience 
and data in specialized fields of community planning; then 
their first few steps will be firmly planted in the right di- 
rection toward a goal assuring the greatest good to the 
greatest number of Americans. 


Let us isolate and assess the nature and relative impor- 
tance of one of the factors at work in this complex problem 


—The Movemement of People and Goods. 


The circulation of people and merchandise is the life- 
stream of the city. It is that dynamic element in the civic 
structure which breathes life into what would otherwise be 
a static arrangement of streets and land uses. Whatever 
impairs the circulation of people and goods impairs the value 
of land and property within the city. Traffic congestion im- 
pairs the accessibility of the downtown and is a major cause 
of the loss of millions of dollars of values in our central 
business districts. 


Therefore, transportation is a good starting point in 
which to consider improvements. 


Most cities suffer from two daily attacks of traffic con- 
gestion in the business center. The more acute attack comes 
every night at 5:00 p.m. from Monday through Friday. It 
is preceded by a smaller attack between 1:00 p.m. and 2:00 
p.m. The 5:00 p.m. attack is a movement problem, 2:00 p.m. 
congestion is a parking one. 

Both are interrelated, and remedial measures should be 
applied selectively, in the right amounts and at the right 
place and times, on a basis of fact and not fancy. 


When all of the groaning and inflammation has been 
penetrated, the technical treatment is as simple as ABC: 


(A) Distribute traffic over more time. 

(B) Secure maximum use of existing streets and transit 
facilities. 

(C) Provide additional space for movement and storage 


of the vehicles which carry the people and goods. 
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A. The distribution of traffic over more time is based 
upon the premise that 5 o’clock congestion begins at 
the work benches and office desks. 


If all the people in a city went to work at a given hour 
and tried to go home at the same hour, we would have a 
transportation breakdown. 


During the war we had an excellent object lesson of the 
value of distributing traffic peaks over more time. It proved 
to be the quickest, most effective and economical way that 
the public, you and I could assist the war effort in speeding 
up the movement of manpower and material and reducing 
traffic congestion and accidents. 


It was the people’s traffic plan—your plan. We called it 
Wartime Staggered Hours. No one will deny that it will 
reduce 5 o’clock congestion and cost us only our cooperation. 


Some consider the dovetailing of our opening and our 
closing hours to reduce the peaks as castor oil—too harsh for 
the postwar worker to stomach. 


This is not so, for we already have a certain amount of 
staggering of opening and closing hours; and trucking con- 
cerns, railroads and other businesses schedule their opera- 
tions to avoid high peaks and their consequent high overhead. 


If little relief can be expected from this measure in your 
community, then we must turn to the second way. 


B. Securing the maximum use from our existing streets 
and transit facilities is based on the following diag- 
nosis or facts: 


Streets are relatively permanent. A portion of the 
city can burn down, but it will probably be rebuilt 
according to existing street lines. 

Expressways, when built, will constitute but a frac- 
tional mileage of the street system and even then will 
pour more private automobiles onto downtown streets. 
Existing streets will have to carry the bulk of future 
traffic—and by traffic is meant the problem of moving 
people and goods and not vehicles. 


Bringing more automobiles to our downtown areas does 
not reduce congestion nor’ anchor downtown properties or 
business. We all know that the parking problem cannot be 
solved at the curb. We also know that more and more of 
our existing street space will be required for the increased 
movement of people and goods. 


Many cities have already eliminated parking at the curbs 
during the peak hours of movement. ‘These cities are now 
turning their attention to the prohibition of parking during 
the business day so that the business district can be made 
more readily accessible to those who must do business there. 


Other measures for relieving traffic congestion on existing 
streets are: one-way movement, coordination of traffic sig- 
nals, bypassing through traffic, channelization of complicated 
intersections and, of course, selective enforcement measures. 


These are measures which will expedite the movement of 
all types of traffic. On the other hand, if everyone were to 
ride on public transit vehicles, there would be no problem 
of traffic congestion. There is no hope of completely replac- 
ing the automobile; nevertheless, it is logical to conclude 
that the highest level of public transportation riding should 
be maintained to retain the normal level of business in the 
central area. 

The average citizen will be quick to agree that transit 
vehicles are many times as efficient as private automobiles 
in the use of street space. Transit vehicles require no park- 
ing space, and public transit is the most economical form of 
urban transportation yet devised. The average worker, while 
granting those advantages, still seeks a more attractive transit 





ride. The measures required to make transit riding more 
attractive are: modernization with new free-wheel vehicles 
such as trackless trolley coaches or buses, higher speed of 
travel, more frequent and regular service, greater conveni- 
ence in routing and some express service for direct home-to- 
work travel. 


Leadership must be established within the community to 
get the necessary changes in transit routing and to prevent 
the service being spread into sparsely settled areas to the 
disadvantage of the tersely populated sections of the metro- 
politan area. 


A and B, while providing much traffic relief to the down- 
town area and making it more readily accessible, must be 
supplemented in some places with additional space for traffic 
purposes. 


C. Providing additional space is based upon the assump- 
tion that the future will bring great changes in the 
mode of transportation to and from work. 


In any case, additional space can be provided in three 

ways: 

1. Widening existing streets. This is expensive and does 
not result in the increased capacity or speed of traffic 
because the same number of intersections are there and 
pedestrians take longer to cross the widened streets. 


2. Constructing express highways. All of the express 
highways required to carry all of the private automo- 
biles cannot be provided. The cost is prohibitive. The 
city alone cannot afford to provide even a few miles 
of such highways because the added tax burden upon 
real estate would defeat the very purpose for which 
these highways were to be built. Therefore, State and 
Federal governments must bear the major cost of such 
highways, especially since they collect the motor 
vehicle taxes. 


3. Providing additional off-street parking space is prob- 
ably the cheapest and most efficient manner to add to 
traffic space; if parking at the curb is eliminated and 
existing streets are used to capacity. 


The first step in providing off-street parking space re- 
quires consideration of outlying parking lots and express 
transit service over existing main thoroughfares and proposed 
express highways to the center. 


The second step calls for parking facilities on the perimeter 
of the business district and frequent shuttle transit service 
into and within the central business district. The purpose 
of fringe parking and shuttle transit service is to reduce 
trafic congestion in the central area without reducing the 
number of people entering the district. 


The third step is a detailed study to estimate the de- 
mand for parking space within the business district and to 
determine suitable locations for medium-sized parking facil- 
ities close to the generators but outside the concentrated re- 
tail district. 


Highways, however, go both ways; and unless a solution 
to the traffic problem is combined with ways and means for 
clearing slums, rehabilitating blighted areas, preserving 
middle-aged residential neighborhoods and promoting sound 
outlying growth, our cities cannot remain financially stable 
nor provide the job opportunities and attractions for modern 
living so essential to the healthy growth of cities. 

Cities are stymied for ways to write down land values 
in blighted areas and redevelop them. Federal, State and 
City teamwork is necessary to enable private interests to 
engage in vast redevelopment projects and succeed. In any 
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case, whatever redevelopment takes place, it should aim at 
a more tolerable density of population, less land coverage and 
more open development. If this is done, a number of profes- 
sional people, childless families and other white collar work- 
ers will return to the central areas to avoid the long, tedious 
journey to and from work every day. 


Our American cities grow very fast, and many of the 
public services were not properly provided; therefore, to 
preserve existing residential neighborhoods it will be neces- 
sary to provide parks, playgrounds, schools and other public 
facilities to retain the people now living there. A policy 
might also be established which would delay the provision 
of public facilities in new areas until the partially developed 
areas are fully built up and provided with adequate public 
facilities. 

Our zoning ordinances need to be revised. Too much land 
is given over to commercial and industrial purposes with the 
consequent indiscriminate mixture of business, industrial and 
residential uses. 


Building codes should be revised so that existing build- 
ings can be reconstructed and new structures built taking 
advantage of new building materials, methods and proced- 
ures. These are some of the measures necessary to preserve 
existing residential neighborhoods. 


We all recognize that there will be some outlying growth, 
and we do not favor arbitrary or artificial checks on decen- 
tralization. We do recognize, however, that outlying devel- 
opments should be compact and contiguous with existing de- 
velopments. We also know that all new developments should 
conform to modern standards. Modern subdivision regula- 
tions should be formulated and applied so that public con- 
veniences would be provided from the outset. County zoning 
is another method guiding appropriate outlying development 
worthy of careful consideration. 


All or most of these measures call for the expenditure of 
money, and new sources of revenue must be provided if we 
are to solve some of these critical problems. A rationaliza- 
tion of the tax structure is a necessary part of this program. 


The financial problem goes beyond city boundaries, and 
it has been suggested that a metropolitan agency be estab- 
lished in some places to tax for those facilities such as streets, 
parks, libraries, museums, etc., used by the total population. 


Another measure is the levying of an occupational tax 
on incomes earned within the central city by those living be- 
yond its boundaries. It is inequitable that those persons 
using the facilities do not contribute to their improvement 
and upkeep. 

Annexation is another measure for metropolitan ills. 


But the public must be taught the evils of decentralization, 
the cost of blighted areas, the cost of installing satisfactory 
facilities in outlying areas and the fact that whatever hap- 
pens in one part of the metropolitan area will affect those 
living in the other portions. 


No matter what the trend, whether it be decentralization 
or recentralization, the problem is one of local responsibility. 
Vherefore, Fundamental Requirement No. 1 is to coordinate 


the views of public officials and business interests on a Master 
Plan. 


In the final analysis, the yeast in the cake is public rela- 
tions. In planning the technical quotient (T.Q.) is high, 
but what we need to translate good plans into reality is a 
high public relations quotient a (P.Q.). 


In short, cities should adopt a comprehensive program as 
a goal, chart their planning course on facts and take the 
first step by improving local traffic conditions. 


If local businessmen and public officials will unite on a 
simple and definite program of traffic relief such as: 


1. Distributing the 5 o’clock peak over more time. 

2. Getting better service from existing streets and transit 
facilities. 
Providing a judicious amount of additional off-street 
parking space to relieve the 2 o'clock attack. 


If civic leaders will do this, then the future is bright. If 
we cannot unite on a simple program for traffic then the 
bombed out cities of Europe from Stalingrad to Coventry 
will be the new World and America will be the old World 
of the Future. 
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